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IS paper moves within quite nar- 
row limits. It is to be interpreted 

| as being merely the beginning of a 
discussion. Its content is incomplete and 
inconclusive. I assume that so-called 
“neo-orthodox” thought, in its reinter- 
pretation of Christian faith, has some 
possible insights of a serious nature to of- 
fer for the consideration of those engaged 
in the task of presenting the Christian 
faith to modern men. This paper is con- 
fined to a preliminary discussion of some 
of the possible insights that relate to neo- 
orthodoxy’s primary concern: the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ. Even though 
I do not thoroughly examine the truth 
value of these insights, the object of this 
paper is to show that their content can 
be seen to be compatible with a neo- 
naturalistic framework of thought. This 
undertaking or this statement of it is 
quite ambiguous, at least in terms of its 
implications. Several disclaimers need to 
be entered at the outset to prevent pos- 
sible misinterpretations. 

In the first place, this is not an at- 
tempt to jump on the neo-orthodox band 
wagon. Far from it. Second, I do not 
mean to assert that the form of the ex- 
pression of the Christian faith, whether 
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in neo-orthodox or in neo-naturalistic 
terms, is a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence. On the contrary, it is my convic- 
tion, which I do not in this paper ex- 
plicitly defend, that neo-naturalism in 
the context of process philosophy is the 
most fruitful orientation for making this 
faith significant, meaningful, and accessi- 
ble for contemporary man. Third, I do 
not mean to imply that neo-orthodoxy’s 
and neo-naturalism’s interpretations of 
Christian faith are the same. I think that 
there are agreements. There are also dis- 
agreements. But the discussion of these 
points would require another paper at 
least. Fourth, I believe that all theologies 
assume, explicitly or implicitly, a world 
view, a philosophical orientation. This is 
unavoidable. I further believe that neo- 
orthodoxy’s interpretation of Christian 
faith is inadequate partly because its im- 
plicit philosophic assumptions are inade- 
quate. But except for one or two refer- 
ences this contention is not here estab- 
lished. 

It is asserted and widely believed that 
naturalism is not a proper framework 
within which to interpret the Christian 
faith. I disagree. I am not here putting 
forth a constructive interpretation of 
naturalistic Christology. But the basis 
for my disagreement with this belief is 
illustrated in the following attempt to 
show how and to what degree even neo- 
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orthodoxy’s Christology is compatible 
with a naturalistic outlook. 

In this discussion between neo-ortho- 
doxy and neo-naturalism I am concen- 
trating on two books primarily: Richard 
Niebuhr’s The Meaning of Revelation™ 
and Emil Brunner’s The Divine-Human 
Encounter? Probably the term ‘‘neo- 
orthodoxy” should not be used in describ- 
ing these writers. Brunner himself criti- 
cizes those whom he calls neo-orthodox, 
' the neo-protestant orthodox who ob- 
jectify a creed or the Bible. But without 
attempting to do full justice to the writ- 
ings of the group of men usually associ- 
ated with the theological orientation la- 
beled ‘‘neo-orthodox,’”’ and at the same 
time recognizing the differences within 
the group, I am using these two books as 
illustrative of this general position. On 
the other hand, I am not trying to set 
forth a definitive or complete character- 
ization of neo-naturalism. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

By “‘neo-naturalism”’ I have reference 
to a philosophical outlook which pro- 
ceeds on the bases of a rational-empirical 
methodology and on many of the prin- 
ciples and categories of process philoso- 
phy. Primarily it is a world view in which 
a philosophy of religion is an integral part. 
The task of philosophy is to discover those 
elements present in every type of experi- 
ence, conceptualized into “categories,” 
and to relate them systematically. With- 
in the general perspective which defines 
religion as a value enterprise, philosophy 
of religion is principally concerned with 
the general proposition that “value” in 
some sense is a true philosophic category. 
As an aspect of the general philosophic 
enterprise, philosophy of religion is also 

t New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. 


2 Trans. A. W. Loos (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1943). 


concerned with the problem of the rela- 
tions between the category of value and 
all the other categories such as time, 
space, etc. 

In stating that philosophy of religion 
is concerned with value as a category, I 
mean that philosophy of religion at- 
tempts to discover (1) whether the sense 
of better and worse in its most general 
significance is a factor or element in 
every experience and (2) whether every 
experience of value involves a common 
structure. This second point can be re- 
stated in the form of the question as to 
whether value increases in one way and 
in one way only—regardless of where 
value may be located or how it may be 
defined. If there is one such process ex- 
emplified wherever the good is enhanced, 
if there is a generic structure found in all 
instances of value increase, this struc- 
tured process would then be the creative 
and dynamic source of all values. The 
philosophical basis for the referent of the 
concept of God would have been thereby 
established. To this extent at least, this 
notion would be the philosophical equiva- 
lent to the theological statement that 
God is the creator of all good.3 Those 
who hold that there is one God and who 
further believe that God’s nature and 
power are such that he is the creator of 
all good are committed to documenting 
this belief by some such inquiry. 

The type of philosophy of religion that 
is here envisaged is not the “objective,” 
traditionless, and disinterested type of 
study which supposedly surveys all reli- 
gious traditions impartially with a view 
to constructing a synthetic and universal 
interpretation of religious experience. No 
inquiry into religion can be that disen- 
gaged from its roots. Every fruitful in- 

3 The question as to whether God is the author 
of every finite existent is another related but dis- 
tinguishable problem. 
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quiry is dependent upon a tradition of 
inquiry which has helped to shape the 
very mind and outlook of the inquirer. 
Philosophy of religion is likewise depend- 
ent upon a specific religious tradition. In 
the field of values and especially in the 
area of religion (which has to do with 
one’s ‘‘ultimate concern’”’), one cannot 
start from scratch, de novo. In religious 
inquiry one must start with a living 
faith, an ongoing community, a forma- 
tive heritage. For us in the West this 
means the Christian tradition, even 
though the term “Christian” covers a 
multitude of. interpretations. The prob- 
lem of relating and evaluating the vari- 
ous world religions remains, to be sure, 
but it is no more the province of philoso- 
phy of religion than it is of theology. 

In this interpretation, not only are 
theology and philosophy of religion mu- 
tually dependent, but they are closely 
akin. On the assumption that any disci- 
pline (or any meaningful statement) in- 
volves an explicit or implicit world view, 
one might define a philosophy of religion 
as a theology which is explicitly conscious 
of its general philosophic position in 
terms of which its religious inquiry afd 
interpretation are grounded. The gen- 
eral philosophic position is bound to con- 
dition one’s theological interpretation, 
and conversely. 

The same point can be stated in differ- 
ent terms. Insights into the nature of 
value (including religious or generic or 
“creative value’’), just like insights into 
other aspects of our experience, are both 
dependent and independent in nature. 
Value (religious) insights are independ- 
ent in the sense that they can stand on 
their own feet and thereby modify the 
meanings of other related categories. 
They are dependent in the sense that the 
meani:-g of each category is partly de- 


o 


termined by the related meanings of the 


other related categories. Time cannot be 
adequately understood apart from an 
understanding of space. Similarly, the 
meaning and the ontological status of 
“God” cannot be adequately deter- 
mined apart from an understanding of 
the other related categories. 


NEO-NATURALISM AND ITS PRINCIPLES 


Several of the defining characteristics 
of neo-naturalism can be stated in out- 
line fashion. Within the available limits 
of space I cannot adequately elaborate 
their meaning or context. Also, I am 
making no attempt to validate them. 

1. The basic things in the world are 
events, happenings, or processes. They 
are the “stuff” or substance of experi- 
ence. There is nothing more fundamental 
or elemental than events; there is noth- 
ing transcending or undergirding events. 
Events do not happen to something or 
someone which or who is not an event. 
This is a “philosophy of experience,” 
and it holds that we do not experience 
anything beyond, beneath, or outside 
events. Everything that exists is either 
an event, an aspect of an event, or a rela- 
tion between or within events (“struc- 
tures” is synonymous with “relations’’). 
Therefore, process philosophy is opposed 
to substanc®@ philosophy. All philosophi- 
cal categories are descriptive of events, 
and events of various kinds are the pri- 
mary data for all inquiries. All events are 
material events or structured energy. 
Thus process philosophy is a neo-mate- 
rialism. 

2. A second basic characteristic is 
what Whitehead calls the “ontological 
principle.” This principle states that all 
things are ‘‘somewhere” and ‘‘some- 
where’”’ refers to events. There are no 
events without structures, and there are 
no structures or forms existing or sub- 
sisting apart from events. There is no dis- 
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embodied or nonincarnate order or 
Logos. The Word never “‘became”’ flesh 
because order or structure is always char- 
acteristic of flesh; and apart from flesh, 
order has no existence. 

This principle also means that the 
world of our experience is self-explana- 
tory. There are no floating transcenden- 
tal principles which “explain” the world 
in terms of something outside the world. 
Principles, descriptions, and explana- 
tions refer to events and their relations 
(structures). Therefore the ultimate in 
explanation is simply the most general 
concrete description possible. From this 
point of view every general explanation, 
no matter how abstract or fundamental, 
is in the last analysis a description of 
what is. This principle applies also to 
the areas of ethics and religion. The va- 
lidity of the meaning and obligatoriness 
of any moral “oughtness” is determined 
by its truth value in describing how 
moral good is actually achieved. The sig- 
nificance of religious demands derives 
from an analysis of what man profoundly 
is and of how God actually acts in regard 
to man. 

3. The limits of knowledge or “ac- 
quaintance with” are defined by the lim- 
its of the experienceable, agd the limits 
of the experienceable are defined by the 
limits of relationship. What we are not 
related to we cannot experience. What 
is unrelated to us is unknowable, and the 
unknowable is unknown. ‘‘Nature”’ com- 
prises the experienceable. Therefore, in 
this case by definition, a purely transcen- 
dental or noumenal realm is regarded as 
unknown and superfluous. Everything 
that exists has the power either to affect 
other things or to be affected by them.‘ 
Thus everything that exists is internally 

4In Whitehead’s system, every event is first 


of all affected by past events and then, subse- 
quently, affects other future events. 


related to other things (but not neces- 
sarily related to all other things). And 
what we can be related to we can become 
acquainted with in some degree. 

4. This notion of the limits of knowl- 
edge may seem innocuous in itself. But it 
takes on more significance when it is 
coupled with the further principle that 
nothing we experience, not even God, is 
an exception to our philosophical cate- 
gories. The categories define the very 
structure of our experience. Therefore 
whatever God we experience must be 
characterized by the categories that de- 
fine our experience in general.5 

This important principle means that 
God is to be found within the natural 
order. Like everything else that exists, 
God is a material being, a process with 
an enduring structure which distin- 
guishes his character from that of other 
processes. Whatever may be his several 
other attributes, his transcendence is not 
of the noumenal or completely independ- 
ent variety. Whatever transcendence he 
has, will be seen to arise out of his very 
immanence in the world of events. 

This principle also means that God is 
directly experienceable, and experience- 
able in the same basic way that other 
processes are directly perceivable. Con- 
trary to most schools of thought, process 

5’ To be sure, Whitehead states that in one re- 
spect God is an exception to metaphysical first 
principles. But the precise meaning of this excep- 
tion does not constitute a serious breach of the 
fundamental point at issue. Whitehead holds that 
with respect to finite individuals all conceptual 
feelings (having to do with ideas and order) are 
derived from and determined by physical feelings 
(or bodily reactions). (This is a generally accepted 
empirical doctrine, when one important qualification 
is added.) This statement is not quite applicable to 
the relationship between God’s physical and con- 
ceptual feelings because God’s conceptual feelings 
are primordial (i.e., underived) as far as we can 
know. This simply means, however, that, as far 
as we can judge, the world of our experience always 


exemplifies a certain kind of structure or character— 
no matter where or when our experience occurs. 
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philosophy holds that the God it is talk- 
ing about is observable,° and observable 
in a fundamentally physical or bodily 
manner and not in the subject-object 
sense that Brunner describes. From this 
point of view the meaning of “revela- 
tion” is to be understood as a disclosure 
of one process to another resulting from 
their relationship or confrontation. In 
this sense all theology is natural theol- 
ogy, even though the event of revelation 
takes place. 

For most people this kind of discussion 
sounds like blasphemy or at least the 
crassest kind of reductionism. It has been 
labeled as a truncated or “behavioristic’’ 
theology—a theology without a head. 
And yet in this account God is religiously 
transcendent. He is also a “‘hidden” God. 
His hiddenness derives from three fac- 
tors: (a) man’s sin causes him to be blind 
to that upon which he is most dependent; 
(b) God’s inexhaustible richness of crea- 
tive power and goodness is such that 
man’s appreciative awareness is only 
dimly alive to the creative and dynamic 
depth that confronts him; (c) man’s con- 
sciousness appears to be such that it does 
not easily perceive those elements of our 
experience which are always present. We 
more easily observe those factors which 
are sometimes absent. Thus it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to analyze and describe 
what we mean by “time.” At a deeper 
level it is still more difficult to perceive 
God because it is by the working of that 
very process in us that our minds are re- 
created. 

However, and in spite of God’s “hid- 
denness,” one of the ethical and religious 
implications of this principle is that 
God’s standard of value is compatible 
with ours—in principle. In this view the 


6 Whether the God it is talking about is ‘“‘ade- 
quate” or ‘‘Christian” or ‘‘really God” is another 
and long story. 


proposition that God is the creator of all 
good, the creative source of all values, 
means that the source of all values must 
have a structure or character that is com- 
patible with, or supportive of, the struc- 
ture which characterizes values in gen- 
eral. The notion that God is the “wholly 
other’’ needs to be qualified by this gen- 
eral consideration. 

5. The meaning of ‘“concreteness’’ is 
contrasted with the meaning of “ab- 
straction.” By ‘concrete’ I have refef- 
ence to events in their wholeness, their 
individualized totality, their unique and 
full particularity.? Anything less than 
this concrete wholeness or unique pat- 
ticularity is an abstraction. The being 
and therefore the power or causal efficacy 
of events refers to their concreteness. 
Structures are abstractions, and “mean- 
ing” is correlative with “‘structure.”’ 

We experience, by means of our bodily 
feelings, concrete events or qualities. 
This experience is basically physical and 
emotional in nature. This is our direct 
perception or awareness or immediate 
“acquaintance with.” This aspect of our 
experience contains the ineffableness re- 
ferred to in all instances of immediate 
acquaintance, ranging all the way from 
simple sense experience to profound mys- 
tical awareness. We define, conceptual- 
ize, describe, and communicate in terms 
of abstractions (e.g., structures or mean- 
ings). This is our mediate “knowledge 
about.” Intellectual analysis results in 
abstract propositions which, if they are 
true, refer to aspects of concrete events. 
Thus all true “material” propositions are 
true only within limits; they refer to 
events but not to events in their con- 
creteness. 

6. There is one method for arriving at 
truth, where “truth” has reference to the 


7 Wieman’s “quality” or ‘‘qualitative meaning” 
is synonymous with Whitehead’s ‘‘concreteness.” 
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validity of propositions dealing with 
“knowledge about.” Propositions con- 
cerned with “knowledge about” refer to 
structures of experienced or experience- 
able events, and their truth is established 
(they are verified) by experiences having 
to do with direct “acquaintance with.” 

It is an empirical doctrine that all 
knowledge is derived from and tested by 
experience. In my understanding this 
statement means, among other things, 
that the organs for deriving data (‘“‘ac- 
quaintance with’) which constitute the 
basis of our interpretations of experi- 
enced events (“knowledge about’’) are 
the same organs for deriving data with 
which to verify our knowledge about 
events. Of course, we can concoct all 
kinds of ideas, and we can and do inter- 
pret data in all manner of fanciful ways; 
but the point is that from an empirical 
point of view the perceptual means for 
deriving data are the same whether we 
are talking about the derivation or the 
verification of knowledge. 

The avenues for deriving data about 
experienced events of all kinds are our 
bodies. In this instance “body”? means 
our fundamental bodily feelings, our 
physical emotional reactions. Our senses 
are superficial organs of perception be- 
cause they are superficial organs of our 
bodies. Intellectual reactions are also 
partly superficial; both they and our 
sense organs are means whereby we ab- 
stract.® 

8 Whitehead holds to two modes of perception: 
sense perception and non-sensuous perception. His 
theory of sense perception is essentially Humean 
in type and, taken by itself, leads to a type of 
critical realism and a form of epistemological dual- 
ism. In his theory it is by means of causal efficacy 
or non-sensuous perception that we perceive motion, 
feel actual physical events, and have physical 
memory. Wieman, taking his cue from Pepper, 
thinks that with a non-Humean theory of sense 
perception it is possible to incorporate White- 


head’s two modes of perception into one mode of 
sense perception. In The Source of Human Good 


7. Values, being experienced events, 
are felt physically, perceived in a bodily 
way. The structures of our experienced 
values can be conceptualized as can any 
other structures, but with greater diff- 
culty. This conceptualization, this 
“knowledge about,” can be communi- 
cated and verified—though, again, with 
greater difficulty. But structures or 
meanings never exhaust the fulness of 
concrete events. This applies with partic- 
ular force to that kind of process which is 
the creative source of all transient values. 
This notion is grounded in the general 
theory that the “‘content” of a concrete 
event is partly determined by its rela- 
tions to other events. An event takes on 
more content or “quality” in different 
contexts by virtue of different relations 
with other events. Wieman has recog- 
nized this point in his definition of value 
as “qualitative meaning.” The notion of 
the inexhaustible content of concrete 
events, as these events are enmeshed in 
a network of innumerable relations, is the 
contextualistic functional equivalent of 
the Kantian thing-in-itself. 

8. The higher levels of life depend 
upon and emerge from the lower forms. 
Process philosophy involves also the no- 
tion of the creative power of the past as 
it gives rise to the present. This general 
view, resting as it does on an evolution- 
ary perspective, does not necessarily 
commit one to a reductionistic type of 
materialistic naturalism. There is both 
continuity and discontinuity in the rela- 
tions between the higher and the lower 
forms of existence. Within this school of 
thought there are differences in regard to 
the ontological status and evolutionary 
spread of “nind,” but most of its repre- 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945), 
Wieman talks about data derived from sense and 
bodily feeling. In any case, his real emphasis is on 
bodily perception. 
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sentatives correlate or identify mind 
with symbolic behavior. 


NEO-ORTHODOXY AND NEO-NATURALISM 


In this analysis of Brunner and Rich- 
ard Niebuhr, I am treating only what I 
consider to be the authors’ main points 
and am relating them to the foregoing 
description of neo-naturalism. The neces- 
sary criticisms will occupy the last sec- 
tion. 

1. Brunner states that the fundamen- 
tal category of the Bible is personal cor- 
respondence, the face-to-face relation- 
ship or fellowship between God and man. 
This is biblical revelation. This is the 
“divine-human encounter’? which, he 
says, lies at the heart of the biblical con- 
ception of truth. This encounter is bibli- 
cal and Christian truth. This biblical un- 
derstanding of truth is of a different kind 
from the general understanding of truth 
as determined by the subject-object 
antithesis. 

Brunner’s “‘subject-object antithesis” 
has reference to the contrast between 
known and knower, thinking and being, 
experience and reality, that occurs in all 
thinking. This is the correlation of sub- 
ject and object wherein the subject sets 
himself over against the object. The ob- 
ject becomes an impersonal “‘it,”” a man- 
ageable something that can be manipu- 
lated. In its own sphere this kind of 
truth, the truth of thinking, is perfectly 
valid. Even theology must make use of 
it. But in itself this kind of truth is not 
sufficient. It is not biblical (and Brunner 
sometimes states that the Bible is the 
norm of all Christian theology), it tends 
to equate faith with rational understand- 
ing, and it is not the truth of revelation. 
It must be transcended in a personal 
meeting between God and man, an en- 
counter which is not a mystical union 


but rather a meeting between persons 
who maintain their identity. It is the en- 
counter of fellowship. 

But this version of two kinds of truth 
is not peculiar to theology. Fundamen- 
tally, Brunner’s distinction between the 
truth of personal correspondence and the 
truth of the subject-object antithesis 
roots in the simple difference between 
knowledge by “acquaintance with” and 
“knowledge about.” Every direct ac- 
quaintance with another object or person 
transcends the subject-object antithesis 
because this acquaintance constitutes the 
preconceptualized ‘“knowledge”’ for later 
interpretative thought. The “‘encounter”’ 
between two or more concrete processes 
who are humans takes place at a deeper 
and more emotional level than that of 
analytic thought. It is the “knowing” of 
doing, of processes in their related ac- 
tivity. Brunner’s description of the kind 
of truth involved in the divine-human 
encounter can be used to characterize a 
type of “acquaintance with”: “In the 
final analysis existence im love and knowl- 
edge of love are the same . . . knowledge 
and act, knowing and happening are in 
this instance a single process”’ (p. 64). 

In Brunner’s thought this antithetical 
idea of truth is overcome by faith. Faith 
is an act, a response of the total self to 
the self-disclosure of God in Jesus Christ. 
One must become a believer. God is be- 
yond this antithesis because he wills fel- 
lowship with man. From the point of 
view of process philosophy in direct ac- 
quaintance all events may disclose them- 
selves; they may communicate them- 
selves, even though they do not will fel- 
lowship with man. This is to be seen 
most clearly in Whitehead’s account of 
the constitution of events in terms of 
feelings derived from other events. Thus 
the distinctive element in the disclosure 
of God, for Brunner, is that there is a 
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revelation of the will for fellowship with 
man. 

This notion means for Brunner that 
God is a “Thou” rather than an “It.” 
That is, God is a “person.” Being a per- 
son involves love and self-communica- 
tion. ““Being a person and being in fellow- 
ship are identical. Such is the Biblical 
concept of the Personality of God. The 
revelation of Himself as Person is there- 
fore at the same time revelation of Him- 
self as Love; consequently truth and 
grace are the same ”(p. 141). Now nat- 
uralists usually object to ascribing per- 
sonality to God, and this for several rea- 
sons. But if the terms “love” and “‘fellow- 
ship” designate (a) that which is the 
source of all our values, (6) that which 
works in our midst and urges us to give 
ourselves in faith to its working, (c) that 
which redeems us from our sins and 
tragedies, and (d) that which responds to 
us in prayer and worship, then the crea- 
tive process of neo-naturalistic thought is 
personal. In this sense God wills fellow- 
ship for man. The idea that God “grasps 
us” is as true for Wieman as it is for 
Brunner. Further, for both Whitehead 
and Wieman, God is not ‘‘manageable’’ 
or manipulatable by man for his own pur- 
poses. For Brunner, “personality”’ as ap- 
plied to God is a religious term and not a 
philosophical concept. The neo-natural- 
ists accept this distinction, and they 
agree with Brunner that God discloses 
himself as a person, as the material in- 
carnation of ‘‘love.” They agree that in 
the act of faith, in the giving of himself 
to this creative process, in this personal 
encounter, man knows God. In this sense 
the divine-human encounter is “truth.” 
“Truth is something which happens, 
which God does” (p. 140). 

2. The divine-human encounter is the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. It is 
to be noticed that this is an act of God 


whereby he discloses himself. Brunner 
criticizes those who attempt to speculate 
concerning God as he is in himself and 
apart from his relation to men as seen in 
his historical act of self-communication. 
Brunner goes on to make the interesting 
statement that God is essentially a re- 
lated being (p. 65), even though he con- 
tradicts this notion in other passages. 
But whether God is a transcendent being 
or not (and Brunner says that he is), 
Brunner admits that God can be known 
only in his relationship of fellowship with 
man. Apart from this relationship, God is 
a complete mystery. 

Brunner may not agree, but these the- 
ological statements of his add up to the 
point I made in outlining several neo- 
naturalistic principles. The revelation of 
God is an act, a happening, which, when 
responded to by another act (man’s act 
of trustful faith), establishes a relation 
between God and man. In this act God 
discloses himself. That is to say, God 
himself is an act, a happening, a process. 
He is this act of self-disclosure. The God 
that reveals himself is, as Brunner says, 
a related being. The God who reveals 
himself does not reveal himself as 
a philosophically transcendent being. 
Therefore, when he confines himself to 
the only source of knowledge of God that 
he has, Brunner ends up with a wholly 
immanental God, a God of acts and hap- 
penings, a God who wills fellowship with 
man. This God is religiously but not 
philosophically transcendent. In _at- 
tempting to hold to the notion of a tran- 
scendent God, Brunner speculates be- 
yond the limits of his possible knowledge. 
And this, as Brunner says in criticism of 
others, is idolatry. The notion of a philo- 
sophically transcendent God is not the 
result of revelation, of religious insights. 
It is not the result of the act of faith. 
Rather it is the product of philosophical 
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considerations which should be evaluated 
on philosophical and not on religious 
grounds. 

On the basis of God’s revelation of 
himself as one who wills fellowship for 
man, Brunner does not even know that 
there is a God as he is in himself and 
apart from his relation to the world. 
Brunner has said that, apart from his 
revelation, God is a complete mystery. 
But this is pure speculation which one 
can take or leave alone. There is mystery 
enough in the working of God as we dim- 
ly appreciate it. But on the basis of God’s 
disclosure of himself in Jesus Christ, 
Brunner does not know that apart from 
this revelation of himself God is a com- 
plete mystery. The notion of a philosoph- 
ically transcendent God is an inference 
for Brunner, and this inference is not 
necessarily connected with the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. 

3. The religious or biblical category 
of personal correspondence also lies at 
the base of Brunner’s understanding and 
meaning of the Imago Dei. He rejects the 
Catholic doctrine grounded on a distinc- 
tion between “image” and “likeness” 
wherein man retains the “image” in 
terms of his freedom and rationality (his 
human nature) but through sin has lost 
the supernatural virtues (i.e., the “‘like- 
ness”). He also rejects the reformers’ the- 
ory of the “‘relic’” of the Jmago wherein a 
certain residue of the image remained 
which enabled man to understand his 
human nature in the light of his relation 
to God. And, of course, he disagrees with 
Barth. 

For Brunner man is a sinner and has 
lost the image of God. This does not 
mean that man has ceased being a per- 
son, as a person is differentiated from the 
subhuman creatures. Rather in losing the 
image we have lost fellowship with God; 
we have lost our essential humanness, our 


true and responsible personhood. “As 
sinners we do not live without God, but 
we live without fellowship, under His 
wrath”’ (p. 93). 

The Imago Dei is not something which 
man has in himself by virtue of being a 
man. It is not a human characteristic 
which God once and for all impressed 
upon man at the time of his creation. 
That is, it is not a static attribute. It is 
rather expressive of a relation between 
man and God in a personal encounter. 
“Tt is not that man as he is in himself 
bears God’s likeness, but, rather, that 
man is designated for and called to a par- 
ticular relation (p. 128). The “origin” of 
man that Brunner discusses in this con- 
nection is not his earthly beginnings, but 
rather it relates to what God wills that 
man should become: one who responds to 
God’s love in a fellowship of faith and 
love. Thus the Imago Dez is a relational 
and developmental concept; it is a tra- 
ditional concept used to indicate the 
fact that man’s true nature and destiny 
are to be found when man in faith re- 
sponds to God’s love. 

This description of the Imago Dei 
finds its echo in the neo-naturalism I re- 
fer to. From this point of view man is a 
sinner who has lost the image because he 
rebels against the creative source of his 
own being and tries to find his fulfilment 
in terms of his own wilful desires, plans, 
and devices. Yet man is peculiarly 
equipped for redemptive fellowship with 
this creative process. Man, as over 
against the lower animals, is an especial 
child of God because his created and de- 
veloped characteristics potentially en- 
able him to participate more fully in the 
inexhaustible richness and depth of the 
source of all human good. In this sense 
man is called to a particular fellowship 
with God. To be sure, Brunner speaks of 
God’s ordaining this relationship with 
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man from all eternity. But this is a theo- 
logical way of stating that this kind of 
relationship defines the unchanging na- 
ture or structure of the creative process. 
Because of his sin, man has lost this fel- 
lowship, even though he maintains his 
humanness. Literally speaking, man is 
less of a person, less free, because of his 
faithlessness. But this creative process 
continues to operate, with or without 
man’s conscious and knowing response 
to it. This may mean, as Brunner says, 
that when we do not respond to God’s 
love, we live in terms of his wrath. But 
this wrath and this continued working 
are both evidence for the notion that the 
initiative for the establishing of this re- 
lation is God’s. 

4. In comparison with Brunner’s writ- 
ings on the subject, I find that Niebuhr’s 
single volume on revelation is more pene- 
trating and revealing. 

Niebuhr holds that there are two ap- 
proaches to truth. One is through objec- 
tive science or external history or the 
view of the spectator. The other is 
through internal history or the view of 
the participant: the active self who 
shares in and appreciates the values of 
the other selves. Internal history is the 
standpoint of faith. The two approaches 
are complementary and both are neces- 
sary. But in order to understand and 
know the object of faith, one must adopt 
the standpoint of faith. One can get from 
external to internal history only by a 
leap of faith, a decision. In this sense God 
and faith are inseparable. Because this 
is so: 

The standpoint of the Christian theologian 
must be in the faith of the Christian commu- 
nity, directed toward the God of Jesus Christ. 


Otherwise his standpoint will be that of some 
other community with another faith and an- 


other God. There is no neutral standpoint and 


no faithless situation from which approach can 
be made to that which is inseparable from faith 
[p. 37]. 


Therefore, revelation is to be located in 
internal history; it is ‘the story of what 
happened to us, the living memory of the 
community” (p. 90). Because revelation 
is not located in external history, revela- 
tion is not the communication of knowl- 
edge, natural or supernatural. Revela- 
tion means the disclosure of God in 
Jesus. 

More specifically, revelation is “that 
part of our inner history which illumes 
the rest of it and which is itself intelligi- 
ble” (p. 93). “Revelation means this in- 
telligible event which makes all other 
events intelligible” (p. 93). Revelation 
is not contrary to reason, but rather it is 
the discovery of rational pattern in our 
lives: 

Revelation means the point at which we 
begin to think and act as members of an in- 
telligible and intelligent world of persons. It 
is the heart and not the head which finds its 
reason in revelation. This does not mean that 
the reason of the heart is in conflict with the 
reason of the head or that the relations between 
the two are not very close. It does mean that 
the reason which is correlate with revelation is 
practical reason, or the reason of self rather 
than of impersonal mind; it implies that the 
conflict of practical reason is with practical 
irrationality, as pure reason is at war with ir- 
rationality in the head and not with reason in 
the heart [p. 94]. 


Revelation makes our past intelligible, 
enables us to remember what we have 
forgotten (that part of our past that we 
do not want to acknowledge), and helps 
us to appropriate our past communal or 
inner history (pp. 110-21). 

I cite these quotations because they 
form the basis for an answer to the ques- 
tion: how do we know that it was and is 
God that is disclosed in Jesus Christ? 
Niebuhr admits that we have knowledge 
of God apart from his revelation, just as 
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we have other knowledge of the moral 
law apart from God’s disclosure of his 
will. His answer, in the last resort and in 
the best sense, is pragmatic in nature: 
God’s revelation transforms all our con- 
ceptions of the good, of life, of the moral 
law, of deity. We are made new. “He 
ministers indeed to all our good but all 
our good is other than we thought”’ (p. 
191). “This conversion and permanent 
revolution of our human religion through 
Jesus Christ is what we mean by reve- 
lation’”’ (zbid.). 

I find Niebuhr’s very moving and rich 
account of the meaning of revelation to 
be basically compatible with what I have 
called a neo-naturalistic outlook. The 
object of faith, the meaning of our living 
or inner history, cannot be approached or 
appreciated apart from the attitude of 
faith whereby that meaning is made 
available to us. The relation between ex- 
ternal and internal history is somewhat 
analogous to Whitehead’s account of the 
distinction and relation between sense 
perception and causal efficacy. I have 
stated that, in terms of the categories of 
process philosophy, God’s standard of 
value is compatible with man’s, in prin- 
ciple. Niebuhr’s account enlarges or qual- 
ifies this statement by saying, in effect, 
that this compatibility is due to the 
transvaluation of man’s standard of good 
as a result of God’s disclosure of himself. 
Without the commitment of faithful 
trust to God’s revelation, man might and 
does regard God as an enemy whose cri- 
terion of good is incompatible with his. 
But this could only mean that man did 
not know what was his own true good, 
that man did not know his own true self. 

In this regard I have defined Niebuhr’s 
answer to the question of the good for 
man as disclosed in Jesus Christ as prag- 
matic. This interpretation may be ques- 
tioned. It might be said that the revela- 


tion of God in Jesus Christ is self-authen- 
ticating, that its significance cannot be 
tested by other aspects of experience be- 
cause it judges, evaluates, and trans- 
forms all other conceptions and concerns. 
There is no transcendent vantage point 
outside or beyond faith by which to eval- 
uate faith. The truth of revelation can- 
not be ascertained by the living conse- 
quences of faith. 

Niebuhr himself seems to say this very 
thing in one place: 

When we speak of revelation we do not 
mean that a tentative hypothesis, however 
great, has been offered to us and that this 
hypothesis must be validated by its fruitful 
use before it is acceptable. We do not mean 
that we have freely chosen one section of our 
history because we found that it made sense of 
the remainder. We mean rather that something 
has happened which compels our faith and 
which requires us to seek rationality and unity 
in the whole of our history. Revelation is like 
the kingdom of God; if we seek it for the sake 
of these other things we really deny it.... 
But the first value of revelation as of the king- 
dom is intrinsic and we begin with it not be- 
cause it will lead to further knowledge but 
because it is itself the truth [p. 139]. 


But if this statement is taken in its ex- 
treme form, it seems to qualify or even to 
contradict much of what I have quoted 
previously. To be sure, revelation is like 
the Kingdom of God in that it must be 
sought for its own sake simply because it 
purports to be a disclosure of the sover- 
eign good of life. This is its intrinsic or 
first value. We are not seeking it for the 
sake of other things and thereby deny- 
ing it. We seek it ‘because it is itself the 
truth” —if it is the truth. But on what 
grounds is its truth value established? 
On the “fruitful uses” that Niebuhr has 
mentioned: it makes the rest of our his- 
tory meaningful and intelligible; it uni- 
fies our social experience, and it unifies 
the total self, the practical reason of the 
heart as well as the pure reason of the 
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head; it enables and compels us to be 
honest with ourselves, to see ourselves as 
we really are, causing us to acknowledge 
what we would deny about ourselves; it 
judges us and finds us wanting, even as it 
creates in us the recognition that we find 
ourselves wanting as judged by our own 
deepest conception of goodness; and, 
finally, it revolutionizes our very religion 
such that we acknowledge this reborn 
faith to be a nobler and a deeper com- 
mitment. 

Apart from these consequences we 
cannot recognize that revelation is itself 
the truth. We trust the sovereign good 
because of its goodness; that is, we trust 
it for itself. But we do not know its good- 
ness in isolation from these effects. To be 
sure, we cannot realize these effects un- 
less we commit ourselves in faith to God. 
But in a very literal sense we do attempt 
to validate our faith, even though the 
object of our faith gives us the eyes and 
equipment of heart and mind with which 
to undertake the inquiry itself. 


CRITICISMS 

From the point of view of process 
philosophy there are several problems 
and questions that arise in connection 
with certain phases of neo-orthodox 
thought. I can only mention or enumer- 
ate a few of them, without attempting to 
do justice either to the questions or to 
their possible answers. 

1. Brunner states that “God is Lord, 
He is not causality” (p. 99). This insist- 
ence that God is not power or efficient 
causality is made because Brunner wants 
to preserve the freedom of man by deny- 
ing the doctrine of the “sole efficiency” 
of God in salvation. Man must respond 
in faith freely, by his own choice, with his 
own will and effort. (Brunner claims that 
the idea of double predestination is non- 
biblical.) Also, Brunner wants to avoid 


making God into an abstract absolute, a 
notion which he says is also nonbiblical. 

The idea that God is power or efficient 
Causality may mean that many interpre- 
tations of man’s freedom need to be re- 
examined, Causality, in terms of some 
definitions, can and does lead to philo- 
sophical determinism or theological pre- 
destinationism. However, this danger is 
not unavoidable. But in the absence of 
this notion of God’s causal power, God 
becomes some kind of ‘spirit’? without 
material counterparts who somehow 
manages to accomplish a great deal. The 
“Holy Spirit” of God is surely not to be 
identified with the power of an ideal act- 
ing as a final cause or lure. God is in part 
a final cause, but this is not a God who 
“wills fellowship with man.’’ Usually the 
Christian God is held to be an active 
agent, a creative power at work in human 
history. He is a “living God.” But we do 
not know of any active agents or redeem- 
ers who are not physical processes. To 
conceive of God as one who transforms 
and redeems human history, but as one 
without material aspects, is to make of 
God an exception to metaphysical first 
principles such that he becomes unknow- 
able. If God is not process of some kind, 
if God is not some kind of efficient causal- 
ity, the possibility and the nature of the 
work of God become a complete mystery. 

2. This idea that God is not causality 
or process results in a peculiar situation 
in neo-orthodox thought. God discloses 
himself in Jesus Christ. But when we ask 
what is meant by “Jesus Christ,” we get 
very vague answers. This point becomes 
clearer if we ask: what do we experience 
when we experience Christ now? What do 
we experience or encounter when we have 
fellowship with the contemporaneous 
living God? The answer cannot be “the 
spirit of love,” because apart from being 
inadequate this can lead to the subjectiv- 
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ism which all neo-orthodox thinkers re- 
ject. But what is the relationship be- 
tween the historical event of the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ and the con- 
temporary revelation of the contempo- 
rary God? The relationship obviously 
does not consist in the Bible or the 
church, for this results in demonic objec- 
tivism. And Jesus died over nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

The answer to these questions involves 
the use of some philosophy or other. In 
this sense and at least to this degree, neo- 
orthodoxy cannot simply become a the- 
ology without a philosophical world view 
as a framework (Barth and Brunner to 
the contrary notwithstanding). Tradi- 
tionally, the relation or the bridge be- 
tween God in Jesus Christ and God as 
contemporaneously encountered is God 
in his character as the Holy Spirit. The 
neo-orthodox presupposition seems to be 
some form of transcendental philosophy 
in which God or the Holy Spirit is inter- 
preted as being a nonmaterial spirit. But 
unless ‘‘Holy Spirit’? means some process 
of dynamic events, the term smacks of 
sheer magic. 

3. I mention in passing that this same 
point concerning the nature of God’s 
power must be dealt with more adequate- 
ly in neo-orthodox thought before any 
real sense can be made of Brunner’s defi- 
nition, for example, of the “dialectical 
principle of the Reformation”’ : the “‘para- 
doxical unity of Word and Spirit, of his- 
torical revelation and God’s contempo- 
rary presence, of ‘Christ for’ and ‘Christ 
in us’ ” (p. 29). 

4- If a theological statement of faith 
involves a philosophical framework, as I 
believe it does, then this philosophical 
outlook should be made as explicit as 
possible in order that both the faith and 


the philosophy may be better understood 
and evaluated. I do not mean that a 
clear-cut distinction between these two 
aspects of our thought can be rigidly 
maintained; each inevitably modifies the 
other. It is certain that there are religious 
differences between the various contem- 
porary schools of theological thought. 
But it is my impression that many of our 
religious or theological differences are 
disguised philosophical divergences. For 
the good of our ecumenical health we 
need to be clearer about the things where- 
in we are one and those things wherein 
we are many. 

I am inclined to think that much of 
neo-orthodox theology is rooted in a 
Neo-Kantian philosophical orientation. 
Certainly it is some form of transcenden- 
talism, whether idealistic or critical. For 
example, Brunner speaks of immortality 
in the transcendent sense; he speaks of 
God as he is in himself, a completely 
transcendent being who in himself does 
not need the world or man. Sometimes in 
Brunner this outlook seems to be com- 
pounded with a quaint type of biblicism: 
“God calls man into existence out of 
nothingness—even though in doing so He 
uses material which He has prepared pre- 
viously” (p. 49). Richard Niebuhr’s con- 
viction that Christianity is permanent 
revolution ‘‘which does not come to an 
end in this world, this life, or this time” 
(p. ix) can be paralleled by countless in- 
stances from his brother’s writings. These 
sample statements may be religious in- 
sights related to and derived from the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ, but I 
do not think that they have been shown 
to be such. They impress me rather as 
being philosophical predilections operat- 
ing in the guise of being part of the con- 
tent of Christian faith. 





RELIGION AND MODERN PHYSICS 
C. H. KAISER* 


ERE is a natural and inevitable 
quarrel between religion and sci- 
ence. This insight, so fundamental 

for the development of Milesian science 
and so emphatically stated by Heraclitus 
and Xenophanes, is the foundation stone 
of all Ionian science. Since Ionian science 
is the seed from which modern science has 
grown, we may truthfully say that sci- 
ence was born in conscious opposition to 
religion. The explicit antireligionism of 
Epicurus merely reminds us that he was 
an orthodox Ionian. 

It must be observed that one cannot 
say that all pre-Socratic science is anti- 
religious. The notable exception, and a 
tremendously important one, is Pythag- 
orean science. The peculiarity of Pythag- 
orean science, however, as contrasted 
with Aristotelian and Platonic science, is 
the lack of any logical connection be- 
tween its scientific principles and its re- 
ligious beliefs. The activity of science as 
mere activity is for the Pythagorean a 
religious ritual, a “purification of the 
soul.”’ The relationship of the soul to its 
universe and its god must still be ex- 
pressed by a myth. 

This reconciliation of religion and sci- 
ence—a reconciliation which is celebrated 
again in every statement of a modern 


* Mr. Kaiser wrote his Harvard doctoral thesis 
on “Physical Causality in the Light of Recent 
Developments in Physical Theory” working most 
closely with A. N. Whitehead. He served Whitehead 
as lecture assistant for two years. In the course of a 
year abroad he studied quantum mechanics with 
Werner Heisenberg at Leipzig. He has taught phi- 
losophy and mathematics at Harvard, Middlebury, 
and Bennington and will begin his duties as as- 
sistant professor of philosophy at Rutgers in Sep- 
tember. Reference is made in the footnotes to earlier 
articles by Mr. Kaiser on subjects related to the 
present one. 
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scientist that his science is his religion— 
had the very great advantage that it im- 
posed no limitations on the actual con- 
tent of science. This advantage became 
of considerable importance in the rebirth 
of Pythagoreanism in Copernicus, Kep- 
ler, and Galileo. A Pythagorean is excited 
by the mathematical harmony and sim- 
plicity of the universe. He does not ask 
whether this simplicity conforms to the 
prevailing religious conception of the uni- 
verse. This lack of conformity does not 
worry the scientist whose religion is 
mythical. It worries only a scientist who 
is at the same time a philosopher. Such 
a scientist was Socrates. 

The Socratic repudiation of science in 
favor of a teleological conception of na- 
ture has had a disastrous effect on the 
history of science. In itself it is the justi- 
fiable protest of a religious man against 
the pretensions of a mechanistic meta- 
physics which threatened to reduce man 
to a collection of bones and sinews. Its 
immediate effect, however, was that 
Plato and Aristotle attempted to recon- 
cile teleology and science—Plato by the 
simple expedient of introducing a divine 
craftsman, a Demiurge, who always 
looked to an idea of the Good in con- 
structing the universe; Aristotle by a 
systematic extension of teleological prin- 
ciples into the minutest phenomena of 
nature and by his conception of God as 
the equivalent of Plato’s idea of the 
Good, the final cause of all nature. 

It must be remembered that the re- 
birth of science in the sixteenth century 
was accompanied by a protest against 
this conception of the relations of religion 
and science. Even Descartes’s ambitious 
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reconciliation of theology and physics 
only concealed for a time the widening 
breach between them to which his own 
rejection of final causes and substantial 
forms contributed. The theologies of 
Boyle and Newton had no intimate and 
necessary connection with their scientific 
beliefs, and Newton at least was aware of 
the importance of making a sharp dis- 
tinction between his activities as a sci- 
entist and his activities as a theologian 
and metaphysician. Kant’s final distinc- 
tion of an intelligible world and a phe- 
nomenal world is only the logical outcome 
of this demand for a separation of theol- 
ogy and physics. This demand has been 
intensified by the revival in more re- 
cent times of Epicurean antireligionism, 
founded on the unbelievable triumphs of 
two centuries of scientific materialism. 

This is the intellectual climate in which 
modern religion is attempting to main- 
tain itself. Crowded between the sturdy 
growths of antireligion, on the one hand, 
and compartmentalism, on the other, is 
it any wonder that it yearns for a draught 
of the pure air of the thirteenth century 
when science, metaphysics, and theology 
were properly adjusted to each other and 
natural theology was the perfect, lu- 
minous complement of revelation? In our 
present world the very possibility of nat- 
ural theology is in doubt. 


From this predicament there are vari- 
ous methods of escape. The simplest and 
the most preposterous is the attempt to 
show that science itself has religious im- 
plications, a solution which was justly 
ridiculed long ago by Aristophanes. One 
cannot deduce a theology from science 
without dethroning Zeus and putting 
Vortex (or some equivalent scientific con- 
cept) in his place. This is the error of all 
those who would make God into a mathe- 
matical physicist. There is equal author- 


ity for making him a biologist or a sta- 
tistician. In fact, to say that God “‘math- 
ematicizes” is simply the most eloquent 
way of praising mathematics. Oblivious 
to this error, scientists and laymen are 
filling our libraries with books entitled, 
Science in Search of God, Through Science 
to God, Natural Science on the Road to 
Religion; and not all the authors are phil- 
osophically naive. The arguments of 
Tennant, for example, have a specious 
persuasiveness. He contends that “the 
very sciences from which certain schools 
would cut theology loose may thus afford 
the only indisputable facts, by building 
on which theology can become a body of 
reasonable beliefs for the guidance of 
life.””* This asserted dependence of theol- 
ogy on natural science, however, turns 
out to be nothing but an analogy, 
grounded on the observation that sci- 
ence, like theology, is founded on “faith” 
(faith in induction, causation, sub- 
stance): 

The faith involved in theism such as is based 
on cumulative teleological considerations is es- 
sentially the same as that belief in the world’s 
rationality which is presupposed by the logic 
and method of science, and theistic belief is but 
a continuation, by extrapolation, or through 
points representing further observations, of the 
curve of “knowledge” which natural science has 
constructed. In short, science and theism spring 
from a common root.? 

Now it is clear that this faith in induction 
or the world’s rationality is a faith which 
science shares with every other sphere of 
human activity, and theology could 
equally well be continuous with agricul- 
ture if this is the only point of contact of 
theology and science. In other words, it 
is not because of its faith in induction 
that science is science but because of its 
aim, which is in general the discovery of 

tF, R. Tennant, Philosophy of the Sciences (Cam- 
bridge, 1932), p. 184. 

2 Ibid., p. 185. 
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empirically or logically verifiable fact. 
This is surely not the aim of theology, 
and this divergence of aim is sufficient by 
itself to annul any proposed continuity 
between the two disciplines. 

Instead of any direct attempt to derive 
a theology from modern science, one may 
try to establish first of all a metaphysics, 
constructed in conformity with modern 
science, and then to deduce a theology 
from this. Whitehead’s metaphysics is 
being used for this purpose in certain 
quarters. Now a metaphysics can be de- 
rived from science either by being literal- 
ly deduced from it or by being suggested 
by it. If it is literally deduced, it can only 
be because there is a metaphysics im- 
plicit in the conclusions of science itself. 
But we have been taught by modern pos- 
itivism that science, in so far as it is 
descriptive and operational, cannot es- 
tablish metaphysical propositions. The 
propositions then, if they do occur as 
“scientific”? conclusions, must be derived 
from presuppositions within the argu- 
ment. In this case, however, the presup- 
positions are not established by scientific 
procedure, nor is their truth guaranteed 
by the success of the conclusions in the 
prediction of empirical fact. If A implies 
B, one cannot assert A on the evidence of 
B without committing the elementary 
fallacy of affirmation of the consequent. 
If, therefore, a metaphysics is deduced 
from the metaphysical statements of sci- 
ence, as one might deduce materialism 
from classical physics, this is accom- 
plished only by deducing the metaphysics 
from that which is unscientific, namely, 
the metaphysical presuppositions already 
made. No purely scientific procedure 
could possibly establish a metaphysical 
statement. 

If, on the other hand, one regards his 
metaphysics as merely suggested by sci- 
ence, as (in Whitehead’s terms) the ab- 


stract might suggest the concrete, one 
can never be sure in drawing inferences 
from such a metaphysics for theological 
purposes whether his inferences depend 
on that which has been added to make 
the scheme concrete or on the original 
abstract core. If they depend on the 
former, then we should ask for some vali- 
dation of this added (nonscientific) mate- 
rial; if on the latter, then we face our 
previous problem. 

There is a third general method of pro- 
cedure which religion can follow in seek- 
ing a modus vivendi in a scientific world. 
Instead of begging for the crumbs of con- 
solation which science can offer it, a dis- 
play of humility which hardly comports 
with its own tradition and native pride, 
it can accept boldly the divorce between 
science, on the one hand, and metaphys- 
ics and theology, on the other, which 
modern positivism is so eloquently advo- 
cating. Then, by allying itself with meta- 
physics, which is now “unscientific” 
metaphysics, it can provide an independ- 
ent sanction for its own beliefs and free 
itself from the tyranny and criticism of 
science. This is the road which Gilson is 
taking,’ and Maritain too seems to be 
aware of its importance.‘ It is easily the 
most promising solution which we have 
considered. If one takes the positivistic 
position that scientific truth can never be 
established by a priori methods but must 
always depend on empirical verification 
and eventuate in economical description, 
then clearly any scientific criticism of a 
metaphysical statement is irrelevant. 

3Etienne Gilson, God and Philosophy (New 
Haven and London, 1941), chap. iv. 

4The French Catholic philosopher J. Maritain, 
at the Thomistic Congress in Rome in the summer 
of 1936, characterized as a great service that was 
essential also for Catholic philosophy the fact that 
the aim of the Vienna Circle and of the whole move- 
ment of logical empiricism was ‘to disontologize 
science’”’ (cf. Philip Frank, Between Physics and 
Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass., 1941], p. 195). 
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Science can merely declare that such a 
statement is unverifiable by scientific 
means. That it applies the term ‘“non- 
sense’ to such propositions is unfortu- 
nate, since, whether it admits it or not, 
the result is equivalent to a value judg- 
ment—which is also ‘‘unscientific.”’ By 
reason of Comte’s criticism of theology it 
has been falsely assumed that a posi- 
tivistic conception of science is incom- 
patible with theology. It may well be 
that it is the key to the autonomy and 
renascence of theology. 


The obvious reply to this suggestion is, 
“Positivism is a philosophy of science; it 
is not equivalent to science itself. We 
must not confuse the claims of a theory 
of science, no matter how attractive, 
with the actual claims of modern sci- 
ence.”’ This objection is particularly im- 
portant in view of the fact that many of 
the most distinguished contemporary sci- 
entists do not accept a positivistic inter- 
pretation of their own scientific results. 
Thus Planck, the founder of the quan- 
tum theory of radiation, and Einstein, 
the founder of the theory of relativity, do 
not accept such an interpretation of their 
own sciences. Since these two disciplines 
are the cornerstones of modern physics, 
it would seem that we cannot accept the 
claims of modern science as identical 
with the claims of a positivistic interpre- 
tation of modern science. What is re- 
quired is a defense of the positivistic in- 
terpretation of quantum theory and rela- 
tivity, a defense which must be carried 
through, of course, in opposition to the 
interpretations of Planck and Einstein. 

Lest the authority of these distin- 
guished scientists should weigh too heav- 
ily upon us, we must remember that 
there have been many historical in- 
stances in which a great discoverer has 
given the correct statement of scientific 


fact and the wrong philosophical inter- 
pretation. One need only mention Py- 
thagoras, Kepler, and Faraday, although 
the list could be extended. No one doubts 
the mathematics of the first book of 
Euclid, but we can certainly doubt the 
metaphysical interpretation which Py- 
thagoras and his followers would have 
put on these propositions. 

The most conclusive argument, how- 
ever, in favor of a positivistic interpreta- 
tion of quantum theory is the fact that 
those successors of Planck who have been 
responsible for the development of the 
theory to its present status of a self- 
consistent “‘quantum mechanics’ have 
adopted a phenomenalistic interpreta- 
tion of science.’ Thus against the author- 
ity of Planck we can set the authority of 
Bohr and Heisenberg. What is more im- 
portant, it can be shown by an examina- 
tion of quantum mechanics itself that the 
phenomenalism with which it is associ- 
ated is an integral part of the theory. It 
could not exist as a theory if one re- 
turned to a rationalistic or metaphysical 
conception of physics. The fundamental 
assumption of this new science is that one 
no longer attempts to explain phenomena 
by reference to unobserved and unob- 
servable entities or models; one attempts 
simply to describe nature. This is the es- 
sential agreement with Mach. “In our 
description of nature,’ Bohr has said, 
“the purpose is not to disclose the real 
essence of the phenomena but only to 
track down, so far as it is possible, rela- 
tions between the manifold aspects of our 
experience.””® Only a detailed examina- 
tion of quantum mechanics would reveal 
how consistently this program was car- 


5 Cf. C. H. Kaiser, “The Consequences for Meta- 
physics of Quantum Mechanics,” Journal of Philoso- 
phy, XXXVII, No. 13 (June 20, 1940), 337-48. 


6 Niels Bohr, Atomic Theory and the Description of 
Nature (New York and Cambridge, 1934), p. 18. 
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ried through by Heisenberg and his as- 
sociates. 

Even if it be admitted, however, that 
phenomenalism as an essential compo- 
nent of quantum mechanics is here to 
stay, what shall we say of a positivistic 
interpretation of relativity? Is this not a 
patent impossibility? This is an exceed- 
ingly difficult problem and demands 
careful treatment, but in the light of our 
experience with a phenomenalistic quan- 
tum mechanics it is important to reopen 
the question concerning the possibility of 
a phenomenalistic theory of relativity. 
J. Petzoldt during the early development 
of the theory attempted to defend it as 
an outgrowth of positivistic principles, 
but from my own knowledge of his writ- 
ings, I should think it best to say that the 
case was lost by default.? Petzoldt seems 
not to have had the ability or inclination 
to pursue the mathematics of the theory, 
and this is a fatal defect in his argument. 
The other most celebrated attempt to 
construct a phenomenalistic relativity is 
Whitehead’s “Euclidean” _relativity.® 
Northrop’ has pointed out the difficulties 
in Whitehead’s procedure, but one might 
clearly regard Whitehead’s solution as 
unsatisfactory without concluding that 
every phenomenalistic interpretation is 
inadequate and that scientific relativity 
must issue, as Northrop claims, in a 
bifurcation of nature. 

Now the arguments of the phenome- 
nalist as applied to the earliest form of 

7Cf. Verh. d. deutsch. phys. Ges., XIV (1912), 
1055; XX (1918), 189; XXI (1918), 495; Zeitschrift 
fiir Physik, I (1920), 467; Die Stellung der Rela- 
tivitdtstheorie in der Geistigen Entwicklung der 
Menschheit (1921). 

8A. N. Whitehead, The Principles of Natural 
Knowledge (1919), The Principle of Relativity (Cam- 
bridge [Eng.], 1922). 

9F. S.C. Northrop, “Whitehead’s Philosophy of 
Science,” The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, 
ed. P. A. Schilpp (Evanston and Chicago, 1941), 
p. 165. 


the theory, the restricted or special the- 
ory, are not trivial. It is the immediate 
outcome of the postulates at the basis of 
the theory that we can never, by any ex- 
perimentation whatsoever, determine 
whether we are in motion or at rest, that 
is, “really” in motion or at rest. This is 
equivalent to the statement that we can 
never discover whether we are at rest or 
in motion relative to an absolute space 
which is “really” at rest. It follows fur- 
thermore that we can never speak of the 
absolute length of a body or of an abso- 
lute stretch of time or of the intrinsic 
mass of a body. All these results are in 
harmony with the motives which urged 
Berkeley’® to ask of Newton: How could 
one possibly determine whether he is at 
rest or in motion with respect to an ab- 
solute space? It is of the very nature of 
physical motion that it must be deter- 
mined with respect to perceived space. It 
should be noticed that it is the same 
question which Mach™ asks afterward 
concerning Newton’s famous bucket ex- 
periment: Does this experiment indicate 
anything else except that a bucket of 
water rotating with respec‘ to the physi- 
cal universe as perceived takes on a para- 
bolic curvature of surface? By what right 
should we conclude from this experiment 
that the water must “really” be rotating 
with respect to an absolute space? By in- 
troducing this illustration, we have tran- 
scended the bounds of the restricted the- 
ory of relativity, which is concerned 
merely with co-ordinate systems moving 
with respect to each other with constant 
velocity, but it must be remembered that 
the epistemological foundation of Ein- 
stein’s general theory is essentially 
Mach’s criticism of Newton in this pas- 
10 George Berkeley, A Treatise concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge, secs. 110-17. 


1 E. Mach, Die Mechanik in Ihrer Entwicklung 
(oth ed.; Leipzig, 1933), chap. ii, sec. 6. 
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sage. Einstein has explicitly acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to Mach (and to 
Hume, who is surely the archphenome- 
nalist) and has observed that Mach came 
very close to an actual statement of the 
general theory of the relativity of motion 
some half-century before it actually ap- 
peared.” 

The Vienna positivists have recognized 
the affinity of their point of view with the 
operationalism of P. W. Bridgman. It is 
enlightening therefore to discover that 
the Einsteinian definitions of length and 
time and simultaneity in the early form 
of the theory are purely operational. 
Length is to be determined by measure- 
ment with a rigid rod and lapse of time 
by a standard clock in the stationary sys- 
tem. It is meaningless, of course, to in- 
quire: Is the rod really rigid? Does the 
clock really go uniformly? There are no 
tests which could be given which would 
not presuppose the use of a rigid rod and 
a clock whose hands moved with uniform 
velocity. Simultaneity is likewise defined 
by means of an imaginary physical ex- 
periment. Once such operational defini- 
tions are given, one can immediately dis- 
pense with the transcendental definitions 
of length, time, and simultaneity as pre- 
supposed in classical physics. 

This operationalism, so fundamental 
for the special theory of relativity, is re- 
nounced in the general theory in favor of 
an essentially mathematical definition of 
spatial and temporal intervals. The de- 
mand for an invariant form of the mathe- 
matical laws of nature which proved so 
useful in the restricted theory is now sup- 
planted by the demand for an invariance 
of the “numerical measure of separation” 
of two events as measured in diverse co- 
ordinate systems, a demand which Ein- 


A. Einstein, Physik. Zeitsch., VII (1916), tor. 


stein seems never to have justified on 
physical grounds. Now this procedure re- 
quires a physical justification, since with- 
out it we have merely a collection of 
mathematical propositions with certain 
astonishing physical consequences. This 
apparent a priorism has appeared so at- 
tractive to physicists that we are threat- 
ened today in certain quarters with the 
abolition of the distinction between 
mathematics and physics, that is, with 
the introduction of a new Pythagorean- 
ism to fit the needs of non-Euclidean ge- 
ometry. It is well to remind ourselves, 
however, that we cannot derive physical 
statements from a theory unless there is 
physics in it. It is in this sense that we 
must ask: Where does the physics get 
into the general theory of relativity? If 
we agree with Einstein’s fundamental 
principle on which the general theory is 
based that, in the solution of physical 
problems, ‘‘no answer can be admitted as 
epistemologically satisfactory, unless the 
reason given is an observable fact of experi- 
ence,’’*3 does not this principle commit us 
to a rejection of all a priorism and tran- 
scendental “bifurcation of nature” and 
to an eventual reconstruction of the gen- 
eral theory itself? Such a reconstruction 
would attempt simply to provide an ade- 
quate mathematical description of the 
“observable facts of experience” which 
would be consistent with the phenome- 
nalism on which the theory is founded. If 
this were accomplished, we should have a 
completely phenomenalistic physics of 
microscopic and macroscopic phenome- 
na. We should then be quite justified in 
asserting that physical science is de facto 
positivistic and that therefore it no 


13 A. Einstein, Annalen der Physik, XLIX (1916); 
quoted from The Principle of Relativity, papers by 
H. A. Lorentz, A. Einstein, H. Minkowski, and 
H. Weyl (London, 1923), p. 112. 
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longer can be a metaphysics or possess 
metaphysical implications. 

The preceding analysis has been rela- 
tively limited in scope. Our conclusion 
might be expressed as follows: In so far 
as theology is allied with metaphysics, it 
has nothing to learn from modern physics 
and nothing to fear from it. The nature of 
this hypothetical alliance has not been 


discussed.'4 The solution of this difficult 
problem is impossible without a detailed 
comparison of the methods of metaphys- 
ics and theology. The present essay may 
serve merely to distinguish the method of 
each from the method of science. 


4 Some aspects of this problem I have discussed 
in “The Formal Fallacy of the Cosmological Argu- 
ment,” Journal of Religion, XXIV, No. 3 (July, 
1944), 155-61. 











RELIGION IN TOYNBEE’S HISTORY 


JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS* 


O DOUBT it is too early for a de- 
N finitive interpretation, but the 
mere bulk of the first six volumes 
of the Study of History, now conveniently 
and skilfully condensed by Mr. Somer- 
vell,* justifies some preliminary explora- 
tions. The crucial sections of the Study 
are yet to be written, but of these we 
have certain samplings in the form of six 
or eight lectures, the most important of 
which is the Burge Memorial Lecture of 
1940, Christianity and Civilization.? 
Arnold Joseph Toynbee was brought 
up in the tradition of Christian human- 
ism. The intellectual discipline, as is usu- 
al in modern higher education where 
there is any philosophical content at all, 
was one-sidedly on the classical pole. But 
the Christian perspective, while intel- 
lectually undeveloped, was borne on a 
strong family tradition of social responsi- 
bility which might be identified as the 
stream of Anglican Christian socialism, 
from Maurice and Kingsley to Canon 
Barnett and Arnold Toynbee, with T. H. 
Green as a tributary. And the imagery 
and language of the Bible, as well as of 
the classics, mark the literary style of 
A. J. Toynbee, at least from The Western 
Question in Greece and Turkey.’ The two 
perspectives have been variously related 
* Mr. Nichols, who has been a member of the 
faculty of the Divinity School and of the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago 


since 1943, is associate professor of the history of 
Christianity. He is an editor of this Journal. 

"A Study of History, by A. J. Toynbee. Abridg- 
ment of Vols. I-VI by D. C. Somervell. New York 
and London: Oxford University Press, 1947. $5.00. 

2 Republished by Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa., 
at $o.25. 

3 London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1922. Cited as 
“WO.” 
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to each other to form three distinct pat- 
terns of historical periodization and 
meaning at as many different stages of 
Toynbee’s life. His published writings 
permit the comparison of distinct con- 
ceptions of history as held typically in 
the years 1914, 1922, and 1939, at the 
ages of twenty-five, thirty-three, and 
fifty, respectively. The likenesses and the 
differences in these patterns are instruc- 
tive. Toynbee has not been afraid to 
change his mind decidedly on important 
issues, and yet certain motives perdure 
throughout. The significance of the three 
dates mentioned is that the first repre- 
sents Toynbee in his first publications 
and largely as the creature of his educa- 
tion, the second is the date of the original 
conception of the Study of History, while 
the last marks approximately his deci- 
sive alignment with the Christian per- 
spective which has so changed the mean- 
ing of the Study from its original purport. 


I 


First, for the pre-war Toynbee. Born 
in 1889, Toynbee went through Win- 
chester and Balliol in the first decade of 
the twentieth century. His graduation 
year was the year the English translation 
of Bergson was launched at Balliol by 
A. D. Lindsay’s Jowett lectures. Berg- 
sonian evolutionism hit Toynbee at that 
time ‘“‘with the force of a revelation.” 

As with other forms of naturalistic 
evolutionism, however, Bergsonian meta- 
physics makes little contribution to the 
specific problems of historical judgment, 
such as periodization. The first indica- 
tions of Toynbee’s historical views are 
characterized by a Victorian faith in 
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bourgeois progress through democratic 
nationalism, a secularized version of the 
Judaeo-Christian perspective on_his- 
tory.* The point of view in his first book 
is Wilsonian, with an astonishing grasp 
of complexity of detail for a man of twen- 
ty-five trained in ancient history. The 
primary units of history are nations 
rather than, as later, civilizations. While 
the great majority of living populations 
are still “unripe” for organization as na- 
tional states, “‘the most magnificent and 
the most dangerous social achievement 
in existence,”’> nevertheless it is ‘‘infanti- 
cide’’® to frustrate their aspirations to- 
ward this very advanced stage. A period 
of incubation within the “‘chrysalis” of 
absolute government is necessary for the 
maturation of the “organic” unity of 
the democratic nation.? National cul- 
ture once in motion is as elemental a 
force as a national democracy, and to 
fight against it is to fight against God.° 
Toynbee refuses, however, to give up the 
unity of culture. He repudiates German 
romantic mysticism about culture lan- 
guages. Culture is not inherent in any 
language, he argues, nor is any language 
by destiny deprived of the possibility of 
bearing culture, which is the heritage of 
the whole race, transmitted from gen- 


4 These indications are to be found in a little es- 
say, Greek Policy since 1882, published in the series, 
“Oxford Pamphlets on the War,” in 1914 (incor- 


porated into Toynbee’s chapter, “Greece,” in the 
collaborative volume, The Balkans [London: Oxford 


University Press, 1915]), and in his first full-sized 
publication, Nationality and the War (London and 
Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1915) (cited as ‘‘Nationality’’). With 
the latter should be associated its sequel, The New 
Europe: Some Essays in Reconstruction (London and 
Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1916) (cited as “‘N.E.”). 


5 Nationality, p. 481. 
°W.L.; 1p, 67. 
7 Nationality, p. 273; N.E., p. 15. 


8 N.E., p. 52. 
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eration to generation, language to lan- 
guage, and, by implication, from nation 
to nation.’ This strong sense of the inter- 
national community of culture leads him 
to remark at the beginning of the war: 
“It is probably in the German casualties 
that the intellectual world is suffering its 
most irreparable human losses.”*° And 
on the economic plane, while he repudi- 
ates ‘Norman Angellism,” he prophesies 
that British wealth would suffer a deadly 
blow in Germany’s economic death. 

This is a humanitarian democratic na- 
tionalism which regards the war as a kind 
of accident in the progress of Europe to 
an internationalism in which war would 
be forever banished."* The war must now 
be fought to preserve freedom of action, 
and in a civilized way. Of Germany, 
Toynbee declares that we must beat her 
badly and then treat her well.” This 
same optimism flickers out elsewhere. 
While discussing Greece, Toynbee has 
few of his later reservations about the 
net results of the process of Westerniza- 
tion, and he refers to the “faculty of in- 
definite organic growth so far revealed 
in European life.’’3 He registers the im- 
pact of war on the bourgeois world as fol- 
lows: ‘‘For the first time in our lives we 
find ourselves in complete uncertainty 
as to the future. To uncivilized people 
the situation is commonplace; but in 
2oth century Europe we are accustomed 
to look ahead, to forecast accurately 
what lies before us, and then to choose 
our path and follow it steadily to the 
end.”""4 

But while Toynbee’s point of view still 
tends to assume the European national 
state as the norm of civilized society, he 
recognizes certain reservations. The 
Western sovereign national state is clear- 

9 Ibid., p. 55. 2 Ibid., p. 29. 

t0 Nationality, pp. 6-7. 13 Balkans, p. 183. 


" [bid., p. 7. "4 Nationality, p. 1. 
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ly not a feasible program for Eastern 
Europe without provision for economic 
rights of way and protection for minor- 
ities. A Balkan Zollverein is essential for 
economic health. And the savagery of 
national conflicts must be mitigated by 
guaranties of minority rights. A Berg- 
sonian note comes out in the repudiation 
of international constitutions. There can 
be no changeless law, nothing absolute 
and petrified, while national communi- 
ties ceaselessly grow and decay at dif- 
ferent tempos.’ Disarmament is utopian, 
and no international force can be set up 
strong enough to cope with any deter- 
mined power. And the last sentence of 
Nationality and the War rings out like a 
premonition of revelations to come which 
may change the whole perspective. If we 
can liberate the energy of the peoples for 
higher ends, he writes, “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand,’ but if inspiration 
fails, then “we are witnessing ‘the begin- 
nings of great evils for Hellas,’ and the 
Sovereign Nations of Europe are doomed 
to the same destruction as the Sovereign 
Cities of Greece.” 

This parallel with the decline of Greece 
forced itself increasingly on Toynbee dur- 
ing the war years. Even before the war 
the process had begun. Immediately 
after taking his degree, he had made a 
nine-months walking trip in Greece 
(November, 1911—August, 1912). In the 
course of hikes in Crete he had an experi- 
ence which must have made a deep im- 
pression on him, since he retells it in at 
least three of his books. He came upon a 
Western country-house of precisely the 
Jacobean architecture of those of friends 
in England, which proved on examina- 
tion to be a relic of some Venetian land- 
owner or official, deserted for two and a 
half centuries. It was as if he had actually 
seen the ruins of the British Empire, and 


5 Tbid., p. 484. 


he reflected that that Venetian colony in 
Crete had lasted four and a half cen- 
turies, longer than any British colony 
had yet endured."® Here was a line of 
thought which could shatter the histori- 
cal outlook of national democracy if tak- 
en seriously. 

This Balkan trip of 1912 provided 
other stimuli. Despite the fact that hith- 
erto Toynbee’s studies had been chiefly 
concentrated on another culture than 
that of Europe, now for the first time he 
experienced vividly the sense of seeing 
the West from the outside through the 
eyes of living men. While studying in 
Athens, he heard much political talk on 
street corners and in Greek cafés and 
read Greek newspapers. What most im- 
pressed him was the contrast of this po- 
litical talk to what he had known. In 
Britain, politics was overwhelmingly a 
matter of domestic policy, especially eco- 
nomic and social policy, taxation, social 
legislation, and the like. Few had any 
concern with, or qualified judgment on, 
foreign policy. In the Balkans it was pre- 
cisely the reverse. There was little or no 
domestic policy to discuss, but the activ- 
ities of Sir Edward Grey were followed 
with an attention and concern which far 
exceeded that of his own countrymen. 
Greek politics all centered around the re- 
lations of the Great Powers, watchful al- 
ways for the shifts which might provide 
an answer to the questions: ‘‘When shall 
we be free from fear of the Turk or of our 
even more hostile Balkan neighbors?’’ 
Toynbee learned what it was like to be a 
country without the power of self-deter- 
mination and also sensed the overwhelm- 
ing significance of the international pow- 
er which Western states exerted almost 
without being conscious of it. 

He had watched the signs of gathering 
war without grasping their meaning. He 


°W.Q., P. 37: 
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was indignant at being arrested as a spy 
for walking over a railroad viaduct. And 
he was puzzled by the preoccupied and 
intent attitude of Austrian soldiers as he 
ran into them in Cattaro, at Ragusa, 
over Trieste—some in ‘‘those beautiful 
fantastic uniforms with the cut of 1848 
and the colours of the Italian Quattro- 
cento: impossibly high shakos of shining 
black, and impossibly ample cloaks of 
ethereal blue.’*7 But Toynbee was back 
in England before the Balkan War ac- 
tually broke out. He took up his Balliol 
fellowship and settled down to ancient 
history for two years (1912-13, 1913-14), 
following Balkan affairs now in the news- 
papers. In 1913 he married Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s daughter, Rosalind; and had the 
war not changed his life, he might per- 
chance have remained a professor of 
Greek language, literature, and history. 
He was twenty-five when the assassina- 
tion at Sarajevo set off the powder keg, 
and for the next five years the young 
scholar was turned from the study and 
teaching of ancient history to intelligence 
and propaganda work for the govern- 
ment. 

Now comes a body of literature which 
may be rather surprising to the reader 
who has known only the urbane and judi- 
cious Toynbee of the Study of History. 
From 1914 to 1919 Toynbee was in gov- 
ernment service, chiefly engaged in prop- 
aganda. His specialty was the Baikans 
and the Near East."* The publications of 


17 A Journey to China (London: Constable & Co., 
Ltd., 1931), p. 6. 


18 There are, however, titles on other subjects: 
two pamphlets, entitled The Destruction of Poland: 
A Study in German Efficiency (1916) and The Belgian 
Deportations (1917), and then a substantial review, 
sector by sector, of the whole area of German occu- 
pation on the Western front in two volumes, The 
German Terror in Belgium (1917) and The German 
Terror in France (1917). In the area of his particular 
competence, meanwhile, Toynbee had edited, under 
the direction of Lord Bryce, the Blue Book published 


these years deal to a considerable extent 


with atrocities, and if the reading of them 
is an exceedingly unpleasant experience, 
we may hazard the guess that the writ- 
ing was more so. This is a strange school 
for the philosophic historian, to have im- 
mersed himself for three or four years in 
the sifting and organizing of grim reports 
of arson, rape, robbery, murder, torture, 
and massacre. One reads with fascinated 


horror and then disgust with himself, 
even when the presentation, as with 
Toynbee, is as restrained and judicious as 


is consonant with full presentation of the 


evidence. Three or four years of this kind 


of research in one’s twenties is calculated 
to remove most bourgeois illusions about 


human nature and the progress of mo- 
rality. 
In his postwar reflections on wartime 


atrocities Toynbee no longer attributes 
them to any particular race or culture. 


Atrocities seem to be outbreaks of bestiality 
normally “suppressed” in human beings but al- 
most automatically stimulated under certain 
conditions, and that so powerfully, if the condi- 
tions are sufficiently acute or protracted, that 
the most highly civilized people are carried 
away.!9 

More commonly the rabies seizes a few indi- 
viduals, and is communicated by them to the 
mass, while in other cases the blood-lust of the 
pack is excited by cold-blooded huntsmen who 


by the British government on the Treatment of 
Armenians in the Ottoman Empire (1915) (Misc. No. 
31, 1916) and incidentally learned, as he says, “‘near- 
ly all that there is to be learnt to the discredit of the 
Turkish nation and of their rule over other peoples” 
(W.Q., p. xxix). Two years later appeared a pam- 
phlet justifying the reference to the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the note on Allied War Aims, entitled “The 
Murderous Tyranny of the Turk.” He published a 
small book the same year, Turkey: A Past and a 
Future. He had been employed for a year in the In- 
telligence Bureau of the Department of Information, 
for six months in the Political Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, and then had gone to the 
Paris Peace Conference in the Foreign Office section 
of the British Delegation. 


9 W.Q., p. 262. 
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desire the death of the quarry... . Such stum- 
bling-blocks ought never to be laid in the way of 


human beings, and for statesmen who lay them, 
however little they may have foreseen or intend- 


ed the consequences of their action, “it were 
better that a millstone were hanged about their 


necks and that they were drowned in the depths 


of the sea.’’2° 


His pursuit of this problem in the 
Near East seems to have led Toynbee to 
two or three new perspectives. He found 
a close correlation between the rising 
curve of atrocities and massacres and 
that of Westernization and in particular 
the Western idea of national self-deter- 
mination. He perceived the provinciality 
of his former central unit of historical 
analysis. ‘“No known civilization except 
ours has made community of language 
the basis of political demarcation; and in 
this the Near and Middle East both con- 
form to the general rule, while we are ex- 
ceptions.” “The application of the West- 
ern formula among these people has 
therefore resulted in massacre.’’* The 
former Wilsonian henceforth sees demo- 
cratic nationalism primarily in its aspect 
of a “daemoniac drive to uniformity” 
and refers to the French revolutionary 
tradition, as introduced into the Near 
East, as “the conception of a nationally 
homogeneous, administratively central- 
ized, absolutely sovereign state which 
must be served by its citizens as a jealous 
God, intolerant of variety or autonomy 
in any form.”” 

Toynbee’s personal contact with living 
aspirations of Islamic and Orthodox 
Christian civilizations, to use his later 
terminology, also strengthened his sense 
of the essential community of all the 
Western nations as one cultural world, at 
the same time that he became acutely 
aware that non-Western history could 


2 W.Q., p. 266.  Tbid., p. 16. 


22 A. J. Toynbee and K. P. Kirkwood, Turkey 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927), p. 3. 


not be interpreted according to the pat- 
terns and periods of the development of 
Western democratic nationalism. On his 
return from the Balkans in 1912 he had 
suddenly been aware at the Austrian 
frontier that he was now at home, that 
he had crossed a greater frontier than 
when a few weeks later he passed from 
Flushing to Folkestone. He had passed 
the frontier of Western civilization.?3 
Joined to these growing perceptions 
of the potentiality of Western demo- 
cratic nationalism to turn into a totali- 
tarian Moloch and of the independence 
of the cultural patterns of other civiliza- 
tions from the civilization of the West 
now realized more intensely as a whole 
came a deep and increasing disquiet at 
the civil war raking the bowels of this 
Western civilization. Especially in the 
spring of 1918, during Ludendorfi’s last 
convulsive drive on the Western front, 
did this foreboding of cultural suicide 
rest heavily on Toynbee. That memento 
mori which ha shocked him momen- 
tarily in Crete in 1912, that hint at the 
end of Nationality and the War, now 
swelled to an obsession. Toynbee reread 
in these months the somber reflections of 
Lucretius and Thucydides on the Pelo- 
ponnesian and Hannibalic wars, with a 
new sense of contemporaneity and ac- 
tuality. Referring to Lucretius’ famous 
homily on the way to face death, Toyn- 
bee records: “I shall never forget how 
those lines kept running in my head.” 
He remembered the conflict between the 
successor-states of the Hellenistic world, 
which did not end until one Great Power 
had eaten up four others. “The sequel 
was universal impoverishment and revo- 
lution, and the victorious power also 
came to an unpleasant end, like a snake 
in the Zoological Gardens some years 
ago, which, in a tug-of-war with another 
23 A Journey to China, p. 5. 
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snake over the same pigeon, swallowed 
its rival as well as the bird, and died by 
inches as the foreign body stiffened in its 
throat.’’*4 In 1914 educated persons in 
the West were, of course, aware that oth- 
er great civilizations had gone down: 
Rome, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Crete, Cen- 
tral Asia, Yucatan, some whose names 
were forgotten and whose scripts were 
extinct. But how could this knowledge of 
the mortality of civilizations “apply in 
practise to the apparently triumphant 
vitality of Western civilization on the 
eve of the War?’’s But by 1918 Toyn- 
bee’s sense of Western vitality, of Eu- 
rope’s “indefinite power of organic 
growth,” was so far shaken that the pre- 
war pattern of linear progress on the 
bourgeois model could never satisfy him 
again. He must now see history in terms 
which admitted at least the likelihood of 
the disintegration of Western states and 
culture as a whole. 
When this new historical landscape 
came to a clear focus in Toynbee’s mind, 
in the years immediately following the 
war, he resolved at once to block it out 
on the grand scale. In 1922, at the age of 
thirty-three, he jotted down on half a 
sheet of paper the scheme of a history 
conceived as about twice the size of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Gibbon’s work had taken twenty 
years. At that rate, with luck, Toynbee 
might finish in his sixties or seventies. 
He was mortgaging the better part of his 
intellectual life—although we should not 
forget the imposing row of annual Sur- 
veys of International Affairs or the His- 
tory of the Second World War, both more 
bulky than the Study of History. There is 
something here of that characteristic 
sport of the English intellectual, moun- 


4W.Q., p. 41. 
38 The World after the Peace Conference (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1925), pp. 87-88. 


tain-climbing, from which Toynbee has 
taken one of his master-metaphors for 
the whole enterprise of human history. 
Toynbee planned the Study of History as 
if it were the climbing of some Himala- 
yan peak, calculating to the limit his pro- 
ductive capacity and then, within this 
inclusive risk, utilizing every resource of 
prudence. And he is quite conscious of 
this quality of sport. ‘“To spin straw into 
gold thread, to separate grain from chaff 
without a winnowing-fan, and all the 
other impossible demands that are made 
upon the ingenuity of the heroines in 
fairy-stories, would not be more difficult 
than the task that now confronted me.” 
The Study, as one might expect, has un- 
dergone changes of emphasis in the quar- 
ter-century and more of composition. 
But we may reconstruct the historical 
landscape of the years of its conception 
from two of Toynbee’s essays published 
immediately before. 


II 


In 1919, after the Peace Conference, 
Toynbee had returned at the age of 
thirty to the academic world after his 
five years of government service. He re- 
turned not to Oxford but to the Univer- 
sity of London as first incumbent of the 
new Korais Chair of Byzantine and Mod- 
ern Greek Language, Literature, and 
History. At the end of his first academic 
year he lectured on “The Tragedy of 
Greece’’** to the candidates for honors in 
literae humaniores at Oxford. In this lec- 
ture is to be found a concise paradigm of 
the rise and disintegration and reproduc- 
tion of civilizations as the Study of His- 
tory was to develop it. 

After the fall term of the next aca- 
demic year Toynbee was released for two 

2 Reprinted in The Legacy of Greece, ed. R. W. 


Livingstone (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1922). 
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terms of travel in Anatolia, Thrace, and 
Greece, in much of which Mrs. Toynbee 
accompanied him. The Greco-Turkish 
War was under way but had not yet 
reached its critical phase. Toynbee saw 
the second battle of In Onii from behind 
the Greek lines and spent the early sum- 
mer with the Turkish Red Crescent So- 
ciety, evacuating survivors of Greek 
atrocities from the Turkish villages along 
the southern coast of the Marmora. One 
of the most exciting of the dispatches he 
sent as special correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian describes such an evacu- 
ation at Yalova?’ and gives one a vivid 
sense of the humanity of the man. Early 
in 1922 appeared The Western Question in 
Greece and Turkey: A Study in the Con- 
tact of Civilizations from which one can 
understand how his personal experiences 
of the last half-dozen years bad contrib- 
uted to the decision to write a new kind 
of history. He sees the savage massacres 
and expatriation of populations in the 
Greco-Turkish War not merely in the 
context of international diplomacy but 
as a phenomenon of the deeper distress 
occasioned by the conflict of civilizations 
in various stages of vigor. 

How shall we analyze the theory of 
history in these two works? The most 
obvious change from Toynbee’s pre-war 
views consists in the substitution of the 
“civilization” for the national state as 
the primary unit of organization. “The 
real entities of human geography .. . are 
cultural and .. . in this book have been 
called civilizations.” ‘Western  soci- 
ety,” to take an example, “is a unity—a 
closer and more permanent unity than 
either the independent states that form 
and dissolve within its boundaries, or the 
Empires compounded of Western and 
non-Western populations.”?? Such uni- 

27W.Q., pp. 299-310. 38 Tbid., p. 334- 
29 Ibid., p. 4. 
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ties, however, are astonishingly few in 
number, “the greatest and rarest achieve- 
ment of human society.’’3° Of all the in- 
numerable societies of mankind which 
have been coming into being and perish- 
ing during many. hundreds of thousands 
of years, “one can count the civilizations 
on one’s fingers.” In 1919 Toynbee does 
not yet, curiously enough, identify Orth- 
odox Christian society as a distinct civili- 
zation. He lists Minoan, Greco-Roman, 
and Western civilizations in Europe; 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Middle East- 
ern (Islamic), Indian, and Chinese as one 
moves east. To these he adds tentatively 
the civilizations of Mexico and Peru. 

Like Spengler, whom he had not yet 
read, Toynbee is also ready with a typi- 
cal life-history of these historical units, a 
“morphology.”’ He compares civilizations 
in their stages of growth to biological or- 
ganisms and, indeed, argues that this is 
more than a metaphor, for “societies, like 
individuals, are living creatures and may 
be expected to observe the same phe- 
nomena.” Western civilization, e.g., was 
conceived in the womb of the dying 
Roman Empire, born to independent ex- 
istence in the Dark Ages, sowed its wild 
oats in the Renaissance, and matured in 
the sixteenth century. The inevitability 
of old age and death is assumed. The 
study of Greek poets and philosophers is 
commended to modern university stu- 
dents because these writers traveled to 
the end the road on which our feet are 
set.* 

A second metaphor for the history of 
civilizations is that of a work of art, a 
tragedy. Again this is not merely a meta- 
phor, for a civilization is a spiritual and 
social construction, like a ritual or a play. 
Probably all civilizations, considered as 
tragic dramas, says Toynbee, have the 

3° Legacy, p. 295. 

3 [bid., p. 301. 
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same plot, which seems to mean some- 
thing like a social law. Toynbee illus- 
trates this basic plot from the case of 
Greco-Roman society, since there the 
plot which we of the West are re-enacting 
can be seen complete. There are three 
acts. The first act is development, lead- 
ing up to the crisis which introduces Act 
II and constitutes the beginning of the 
decline. In disagreement with Gibbon, 
Toynbee pushes this crisis, which he is 
later to call technically the “break- 
down,” back to 431 B.c. That was the 
moment of moral failure, when the Con- 
federation of Delos split open into the in- 
tercity and class conflict of the Pelopon- 
nesian War so inimitably analyzed by 
Thucydides. Act II runs from this crisis 
through the wars between the Greek 
cities and with the Orient; the rise of the 
“superman,” Alexander; his conquests 
and the disintegration of his empire; a 
“first rally” of renewed experiments in 
federation; and then the long and horri- 
ble wars with Hannibal which left Ro- 
man and Greek society permanently di- 
vided into capitalist and proletarian 
classes, so that violent “Bolshevist”’ ris- 
ings ensued and peace could only be re- 
stored by “Napoleonism.” These last 
terms already indicate Toynbee’s 
thoughts of the parallel development of 
Western civilization in the plot. 

Act III is the period of the Roman 
Empire, conceived as the “‘second rally,”’ 
the last attempt at political federation of 
the city-states of the Gréco-Roman 
world. The social cleavages in the Em- 
pire may be seen now in two contrasting 
religions, that of the dominant bourgeois 
élite, represented by Marcus Aurelius, 
and that of the rising proletariat, now no 
longer violent and largely alien in prove- 
nance, as represented by Paul of Tarsus. 
In this peaceful conquest by proletarian 

32 Ibid., p. 297. 


religion from within and with its fron- 
tiers broken by barbarians without, Con- 
stantine marks a last rally, attempting to 
domesticate the bishops into the civil bu- 
reaucracy and the barbarians as keepers 
of the marches. But having ‘conceived 
its successor,” Greco-Roman culture con- 
tinued in dissolution to the final break in 
tradition in the seventh century, by 
which time our own civilization was 
ready to shoot up and “repeat the trag- 
edy of mankind.’ 

Here the contrast with Spengler is 
marked. The two men independently de- 
veloped morphologies of culture out of a 
foreboding sense of Western decline on 
the analogy of Greece and Rome. But 
their conclusions on the crucial stage of 
the morphology, that of “conceiving” 
successors, of the continuity from one 
civilization to another, are diametrically 
opposed. Spengler’s material is mar- 
shaled to demonstrate that there is no 
continuity whatever, that a culture has 
no meaning beyond its own lifetime and 
life-space. From this desire to seize upon 
the unique individuality of each ‘‘cul- 
ture-soul,” as revealed in a variety of 
cultural expressions, spring many of 
Spengler’s most suggestive insights. 
Toynbee often seems external and formal 
in approach in comparison. From his first 
conception of the Study, on the other 
hand, Toynbee has been most interested 
in the subject matter of the volumes he 
has yet to compose on the analysis of the 
relations between civilizations, ‘‘the most 
absorbing problem of human history.’’4 
In the case of Greco-Roman civilization, 
for example, there was contact with the 
civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
for some thirteen centuries: 

The contact between the Hellenic world and 


the two ancient Eastern societies began with 
the superficial conquests of commerce, war, and 


33 Ibid., p. 303. 34W.Q., p. xix. 
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administration, and ended with a fusion of re- 
ligious experiences . . . the most thorough and 
intimate kind of conquest which it is possible for 
one society to make over another. ... As the 
relationship worked itself out, it deepened ir 
character, changed from a one-sided influence 
into an interaction, and ended in the spiritual 
ascendancy of the externally-conquered party 
over the original conqueror. Some similar ulti- 
mate reversal in the relations between the mod- 
ern West and our Eastern contemporaries is not 
improbable.3s 


To this last hint we must return. First 
we should note the full cycle of repro- 
duction. The result in the Greco-Roman 
world of this religious conquest by its 
“internal proletariat,’ to use the later 
term, was the formation of universal re- 
ligions. Christianity was the last phase 
of Greco-Roman civilization impregnat- 
ed with a Syriac religion. And as other 
social structures crumble, mass conver- 
sions to universal religions are likely. 
This universal religion was to be the 
channel of reproduction. ‘‘Civilizations, 
like individuals, spring from two parents, 
and in all new civilizations whose parent- 
age we can trace, the heritage from the 
civilized mother has been more impor- 
tant than that from the barbarian who 
violated her. In the West, the Near East, 
and the Middle East alike, this heritage 
from the mother civilization has been 
handed down in the form of universal re- 
ligions—Christian churches in the two 
former cases, Islam in the other.’’37 
Greco-Roman civilization passed into its 
last Christian phase by its receptivity to 
alien religious ideas and then in this 
spiritually crossbred phase had inter- 
course with other societies and gave birth 
to new syntheses. If this biological anal- 
ogy becomes increasingly distasteful to 
us, we can imagine how it would scandal- 
ize Spengler. 


35 [bid., pp. 22-23. 36 Thid., p. 268. 


37 Tbid., p. 12. 
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The universal religions become chrys- 
alises, then, of new daughter-civiliza- 
tions. They are the necessary means of 
continuity of civilized values, but Toyn- 
bee is not yet ready to concede them in- 
trinsic value or to recognize their claim 
to truth. The chrysalis exists to be aban- 
doned on maturity. It is the renaissance 
of ancient Greek literature, art, archi- 
tecture, natural science, mathematics, 
philosophy, political ideas, which largely 
accounts for the wonderful impetus in 
the modern West. And we should not 
condemn as incapable of progress the so- 
ciety which is still within the Islamic 
chrysalis. It is six centuries younger than 
ours, and we do not reproach Western 
Christendom at its comparable stage in 
the fourteenth century for not adopting 
the more highly developed civilization of 
the Chinese. Toynbee supposes a four- 
teenth-century diplomatic report to the 
Mongol Imperial Academy of Sciences 
from an ambassador to Europe: “It is a 
pity that this nascent civilization, in 
spite of the good elements which it con- 
tains, is precluded from all possibility of 
progress by its deplorable religion... . 
Christianity has wound itself like a py- 
thon round the limbs of young Western 
society.”3* While this ambassador is 
speaking in character as a Confucian hu- 
manist, Toynbee has the same tone in 
pleading that Islamic society has evinced 
a capacity for “breaking out into an in- 
dependent life of its own.” 

The absorbing problem of the contact 
between civilizations is to be pursued 
into another chapter, consequently— 
that of the relations between the mem- 
bers of this younger generation of civili- 
zations developed from the universal re- 
ligions created at the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire. There are two of these 
besides our own. The near eastern civili- 


38 Tbid., p. 330. 39 Ibid., pp. 330-31. 
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zation was born at the same time as ours, 
but after a more brilliant beginning; 
broke down in the eleventh century, ex- 
hausted by a premature political and 
military development; and has been pal- 
pably disintegrating in the Balkans and 
Russia since the seventeenth century. 
Middle eastern (Islamic) society is six 
centuries younger. It came to birth in the 
fourteenth century and developed three 
political centers, the Persian, Mogul, and 
Ottoman empires, of which only the last 
still displayed any traces of vitality at 
the end of the eighteenth century. The 
spiritual vigor of the Islamic world, how- 
ever, was by no means exhausted. 
Within these two civilizations Toyn- 
bee calls attention to the process of West- 
ernization, ‘‘one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the intercourse between 
different civilizations.” Beginning with 
the third quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Western culture as a whole was 
progressively emancipated from ecclesi- 
astical and religious sanctions in the ‘‘En- 
lightenment.” At once near eastern soci- 
ety, both in Greece and in Russia, began 
to relinquish its previous hostility to the 
West and to adopt from “Enlightened 
Europe,’”’ Western literature, clothes, 
manners, political and administrative 
patterns. The same process began in the 
Middle East a century later, but with 
more discrimination. “It has never so far 
gone much beyond the minimum degree 
of Westernization necessary to save it, 
at any given moment, from going under. 
It has borrowed more technique than 
ideas, more military technique than ad- 
ministrative, more administrative than 
economic and educational.”4° An even 
more decisive resistance was exhibited 
by seventeenth-century Japan and Abys- 
sinia, both of which drastically isolated 
themselves from the West in order to pre- 
4 Ibid., p. 13. 


serve their own spiritual integrity.“ All 
living humanity, however, has increas- 
ingly found itself in the shadow of West- 
ern civilization. Toynbee’s near eastern 
experiences had made it possible for him 
to see the West “‘as the Russians and the 
Turks and the Hindus and the Chinese 
see it—as an alien force of titanic energy, 
a profoundly disturbing yet intensely 
fascinating presence which will not be 
denied.’ Most Westerners, however, 
are almost totally unconscious of this 
vast influence. Only with such catastro- 
phes as the Greco-Turkish massacres of 
1921-22 is the “pachyderm”’ pricked into 
a momentary consciousness of the exist- 
ence in his proximity of other varieties of 
the genus homo insipiens.* And yet with 
all his impatience with Western irre- 
sponsibility, Toynbee considers that our 
lack of interest in other cultures is a sign 
of health and continued growth. Cul- 
tural and religious syncretism is a symp- 
tom of disintegration. A growing civiliza- 
tion is a universe in itself.44 


We are now verging on ethical con- . 


cerns which have determined this pre- 
occupation with the comparative mor- 
phology and with the interactions be- 
tween civilized societies. All civilizations, 
including our own, must perish. Much de- 
pends, however, on the fruitfulness of 
their mutual contacts for the transmis- 
sion of cultural values. It is both our in- 
terest and our duty to lay “the founda- 
tions of a wider society, in which the 
several societies now existing may take 
their place as members, and so contrive 
to live side by side without bringing one 
another to destruction.” This calls for 
the creation of an atmosphere of charity 
in intercultural relations, a charity based 
on a conviction of the brotherhood of all 
men and the essential unity of humanity. 
# Tbid., p. 359 n. 43 W.Q., p. viii. 
@ Turkey, p. 14. 44 Ibid., p. 362. 
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The motto of the Western Question comes 
from Paul’s Mars Hill address, where the 
apostle cites with approval certain Greek 
poets: ““For we are also His offspring.” 
And, indeed, this ethical imperative is 
metaphysically grounded in a Bergsonian 
deity. We are told in startlingly bald tele- 
ological language that “‘nature” brought 
the ancient Greeks and Orientals to- 
gether “in order to bring us, their de- 
scendants, to birth. . . . She will not suf- 
fer any of her creatures to pass out of ex- 
istence until they have reproduced their 
kind, and higher organisms cannot do 
this except by intercourse with one an- 
other.’’45 

The divergence from Spengler finds 
here its ultimate ground in the difference 
between Bergsonian and Nietzschean 
vitalism. In the German romantic tradi- 
tion of pluralism, Spengler has faced and 
accepted Zarathustra’s nightmare of 
eternal return. For all his abandonment 
of the naive, Western-centered faith in 
progress, on the other hand, Toynbee 
has remained in the dominant Anglo- 
American-French tradition and has not 
been willing to give up the unity of his- 
tory. It has become little more than for- 
mal, to be sure, with the acceptance of 
the relativity of cultural and religious 
values. This relativism appears in his 
new attitude, for example, to Islam. In 
sharp contrast to his wartime judgments 
he discerns a considerable Hellenic ele- 
ment in middle eastern culture and no 
radical incompatibility with the West. In 
its own essence, moreover, middle east- 
ern civilization, while obviously less suc- 
cessful than ours, ‘‘is also likely to con- 
tain valuable different possibilities, and 
its disappearance would be a loss.’’4° And 
as Toynbee speculates about the future 
course of the interaction between Islam 
and the West, he envisions a new world 

45 Ibid., p. 363. © Tbid., p. 13. 


religion emerging, something like Bahai 
or Ahmadiya, to serve as the chrysalis 
bearing the heritage of its parents on to 
new civilizations. Presumably this cycle 
of new religions and new civilizations 
would continue indefinitely, but with ac- 
cumulating richness of values. 

The possibility of genuine cultural fu- 
sion, moreover, argues a different notion 
of human freedom from that of Spengler. 
Toynbee uses the analogy of social organ- 
ism, as does Spengler, but not as if there 
were a foreordained quantum of vital 
force and a set term of life. There is a 
marked variation in the length of time 
Toynbee’s civilizations pass in various 
phases, in contrast to Spengler’s mechan- 
ical scheme. And at each major crisis the 
challenge is a moral one, rather than 
physiological. Toynbee recognizes no 
destiny in races, any more than in 1915 
he had in languages. He is already col- 
lecting information about the “Hairy 
Ainu,” the Kurds, the Riffs, and the sim- 
ilar instances which he employs so tell- 
ingly in the Study of History to shock the 
devotees of White Supremacy. And as to 
the environment, civilization arises 
where the spirit of man triumphs over it, 
rather than being subdued by such con- 
ditions as tropical forests or steppes.47 
Breakdowns, similarly, as in Greco-Ro- 
man civilization, are not predestined but 
are moral failures.** It is only at the last 
stages of dissolution of civilization that 
men lose the power of self-determination. 
“When thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee 
whither thou wouldst not.’’’4 

One might even say that freedom, in _ 
the sense of the power of self-determina- 

47 Legacy, p. 296. 4 [bid., pp. 308 ff. 
9W.Q., p. 363. 
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tion, is the criterion of growth and decay 
in Toynbee’s scheme. Even at the stage 
of disintegration, men can determine 
their relation to other civilizations. The 
“ultimate and most precious legacy of 
Ancient Greece is at the disposal of Mos- 
lems, Hindus, and Chinese, as well as 
Westerners. For receiving it there are two 
qualifications: a good understanding and 
an open mind.”s° “Civilizations are dif- 
ferentiations of consciousness,” and, con- 
sequently, “‘men’s minds can be turned, 
even at the eleventh hour, from the 
paths of destruction.’ It is in this con- 
text that we must understand Toynbee’s 
metaphors of the plot of civilizations, the 
laws of growth and decay, social organ- 
ism. And in the Study of History it will be 
noticed that his language is more cau- 
tious; he denies that societies are in any 
sense organisms or that the plot is always 
the same; and he incloses the word “law” 
in quotation marks. 

From this reconstruction of Toynbee’s 
view of history at the time of planning 
the Study, we may now turn to the pub- 
lished volumes as representative of the 


third stage of his historical thought. It 


would be possible to show how the ana- ' 


lytical categories we have summarized 
are expanded and developed. And indeed 
we have not mentioned several details 
of the pattern which were already in 
mind in the early twenties, such as the 
“law of geographical displacement,’’’ 
Ellsworth Huntingdon’s theory of the ef- 
fect of the climatic cycle on the interac- 
tion of nomadic and agricultural popu- 
lations,** and the three rallies of a drown- 
ing civilization before finally disappear- 
ing from sight.s4 New modifications of 
the typology appear—‘“abortive,” ‘ar- 
rested,” and “petrified” civilizations, 

5° Legacy, p. 295. 3 [bid., p. 11, 

1W.0Q., p. 36. 83 Ibid., pp. 338-30. 

54 Legacy, pp. 303-4. 


which seem to signify that while a civili- 
zation may never return to an earlier 
phase, it may halt indefinitely at any 
point of development. But all this is de- 
tail in comparison with a radically new 
shift of perspective which at times 
threatens to burst the structure of the 
morphology like new wine in old wine- 
skins. This new perspective is the concep- 
tion of world history as the progressive 
revelation or discovery of the true end of 
man in the Kingdom of God. 


Ill 


In a recent address in America,’ 
Toynbee restated the purpose of his his- 
tory-writing. Historians have a duty, he 
feels, to help our generation find its bear- 
ings in a unified world and to learn to see 
the history of all known civilizations as 
a unity. He suggests two ways in which 
this may be done. One is the elaboration 
of a morphology of the species of society 
called “civilizations.” The other is the 
study of the encounters between civiliza- 
tions. The latter are especially illuminat- 
ing since out of them have risen the high- 
er religions: the many-named religion of 
the Great Mother and her son, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, Christianity, Islam, Ma- 
hayana Buddhism, Hinduism. Why are 
these religions significant: as the chrysa- 
lises of new civilizations? On the con- 
trary, “the future of mankind in this 
world—if mankind is going to have a fu- 
ture in this world—lies, I believe, with 
these higher religions... and not with 
the civilizations.”’ Here is a radical re- 
versal! Churches may be conceived as a 
new species of society of a higher order 
than civilizations, to the maturation of 
which, in fact, civilizations serve as 
chrysalises: 


ss “Civilization on Trial,” Atlantic Monthly, June, 


1947. 
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When we examine the universal churches we 
shall find ourselves compelled to raise the ques- 
tion whether churches can really be compre- 
hended in their entirety in the framework of the 
civilizations in which they make their historical 
appearances, or whether we have not to regard 
them as representatives of another species of 
society which is at least as distinct from the 
species civilization as these latter are distinct 
from primitive societies. This may prove to be 
one of the most momentous questions that a 
study of history can suggest to us.* 

Hitherto we have considered the crea- 
tion of higher religions as a phenomenon 
of the disintegration of civilizations, de- 
signed to assure that process of reproduc- 
tion for which “nature” stands surety. 
The rupture of the feeling of community 
in a society is occasioned first by the loss 
of creative power in the leadership and 
consequent loss of spontaneous mimesis 
on the part of the uncreative masses. The 
consequence is that the creative minority 
becomes a merely dominant minority, 
maintaining its position by force. And 
the masses, spiritually seceding from the 
leadership of the minority, constitute 

a proletariat, in but not of the society. 
This proletariat may be composed of a 
variety of elements, disinherited ele- 
ments of the dominant minority or aliens 
from peoples subjected by the expansive 
power of the civilization. In the later 
stages of dissolution, also, the society 
must reckon with neighbors, either an- 
other civilization in process of expansion 
or barbarian war bands constituting an 
external proletariat. 

Each of these four factors into which a 
dissolving civilization passes its heritage 
has its characteristic cultural expressions. 
The barbarians, least important of the 
lot, leave evidence of their warrior ethos 
and religion in heroic poetry. Another 
civilization may perhaps provide political 
stability by erecting a universal state and 


8% Study, V, 23; cf. IV, 350, n. 2; Somervell, p. 
368, 


make other economic or cultural con- 
tributions. The universal state, however, 
with its staff of administrators, is typi- 
cally the work of the dominant minority. 
The corresponding spiritual expression of 
this element is a philosophy of religion, 
such as stoicism, seeking a universal syn- 
thesis on an abstract intellectual level. 
The internal proletariat are the most pro- 
ductive of all, developing in place of a 
philosophy, a higher religion, and in 
place of the universal state, a universal 
church with much more likelihood of sur- 
vival. Here, then, is the peculiar social 
and cultural context out of which we are 
to understand the higher religions. 

But now Toynbee notices that not all 
civilizations have reproduced themselves 
in this fashion before perishing. The Mi- 
noans, for example, the Mayas, and the 
civilization of the Indus Valley seem all 
to have perished without producing 
either universal religions or other off- 
spring. The higher religions, in fact, seem 
to have been produced by the civiliza- 
tions of the “second generation,” civili- 
zations which have grown up not directly 
from primitive society but on the ruins 
of another civilization and are thus 
taught of their own mortality. Not all 
civilizations, again, have sprung from the 
chrysalis of a universal religion but only 
the civilizations of the ‘‘third genera- 
tion,” to which our Western civilization 
belongs. 

This concept of “generations” of civi- 
lizations is significant, both as a new pat- 
tern of periodization, and as a key to the 
definition of a “higher religion.’’ Adopt- 
ing the distinction of Bergson’s Two 
Sources of Religion and Morality, Toyn- 
bee contrasts closed or primitive religions 
with world religions: 


In contrast to the primitive religions, it seems 


legitimate to distinguish the religions discovered 
by internal proletariats as “higher religion’’; 
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for a primitive religion is merely one expression, 
among many, of the corporate life of some local 


human community, whereas a “higher religion” 
is the worship of a Godhead that is conceived of 


as transcending the whole of human life as well 
as the whole of the Material Universe.s7 


This is the fundamental classification of 
religion throughout the Study of History. 
A higher religion is thus built upon a 
compounded disillusionment with social 
and political hopes. These religions have 
discovered another dimension of fulfil- 
ment which also makes possible a more 
inclusive human community transcend- 
ing the frontiers of class and civilization. 

Primitive religions are not restricted 
to ancient history. Shinto and Nordic 
neopaganism are living examples dedi- 
cated to mortal combat with the higher 
religions. Moreover, Toynbee describes a 
process by which even religions which at 
one time may have had the perspectives 
of a universal religion harden and con- 
tract into a closed religion. Religions, he 
holds, bring ruin on themselves by going 
into politics.® The “savior with the 
sword” is doomed to failure, whether his 
program be iconoclasm or romantic prim- 
itivism. Sikhism, the Zealots, Simon bar 
Kochba, Marxism, condemn themselves 
by their violence to the betrayal of what 
universalism they possess. But even a 
quietist faith may be merely parochial 
and “primitive.” The transcendental 
God must be invoked, and the worshiper 
must withdraw his libido from his previ- 
ous mundane hope before he can be saved 
from the destruction of dying civiliza- 
tions.*° Only a transcendental religion 
can be a universal religion, and it is not 
likely to remain so unless it abjures co- 
ercion. 

Universal religions, however, are not 


57 Study, V, 79, 0. 2. 
88 But see ibid., p. 350, n. 2, on Islam. 


59 Ibid., VI, 128-20. 


all of the same character or value. Their 
potency seems to vary in proportion to 


the strength of an alien spark of vitality 


in their spirit. “A ‘higher religion’ usually 


turns out to have originated in some sec- 
tion of the Internal Proletariat that has 
at any rate been profoundly influenced 
by some alien culture, even if it has not 
actually been recruited from a popula- 
tion which has been forcibly detached 
and transferred from some alien body 
social by an act of conquest on the Domi- 
nant Minority’s part.’ The syncretistic 
Catholic Christianity, for example, is a 
more important and valuable religion 
than Nestorianism or Monophysitism, 
just as Catholic Mahayana is more valu- 
able than the taniric Mahayana or Hin- 
duism.** The transcendental character of 
a religion seems to be the stronger in pro- 
portion to the outlandish elements which 
prevent its identification with a specific 
mundane society. 

Another distinction can be drawn be- 
tween stoicism and Hinayana Buddhism, 
on the one hand, and Mahayana Bud- 
dhism and Christianity, on the other. 
The followers of the former seek to with- 
draw themselves from the suffering of 
society in a process whose logical goal is 
insensibility, nirvana. Christianity and 
Mahayana, by contrast, require such de- 
tachment not as an end in itself but asa 
means to widened social relations and 
fuller participation in the enterprises of 
civilization. “Love has also become the 
axle-tree of the vehicle of the Mahayana; 
and its conquest of Buddhism is more 
surprising than its outburst in Christian- 
ity; for the Christian religion of love is in 
conscious and deliberate revolt against 
the Stoic philosophy of detachment, 
whereas the Mahayanian religion of love 
purports to be fulfilling the Hinayanian 

6° Tbid., V, 360. 

6 Tbhid., p. 371. 
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law and not destroying it.” The act of 
the Boddhisattva who, for love of his fel- 
lows, forbears to drink of the liberating 
elixir of Lethe is not unworthy to be com- 
pared with the self-sacrifice of Christ. 
The final goal of nirvana, however, can- 
not be compared to the Christian hope of 
transfiguration and communion with 
God. 

These comparisons and contrasts in 
religious history fall into a definite his- 
torical pattern, that of progressive reveé- 
lation. Toynbee considerably widens the 
conventional orthodox limitation of the 
history of redemption to the Hebrew tra- 
dition.* In a long essay in the higher 
criticism of the Gospels, Toynbee notes 
a series of “types” of the redeeming 
savior in Greek history, presentiments in 
ritual and in myth, of the Passion, of the 
Mass. He cites Orphism for the Hellenic 
awakening of a sense of sin and specu- 
lates on parallel developments in Sumer 
or with the Aztecs. And down the cen- 
turies he sees a procession of “men of sor- 
rows,”’ gaining insight through the dis- 
appointment of political and secular 
hopes, in a series of “Stations of the 
Cross”: Abraham at the collapse of 
Sumer and Akkad, Moses in Egypt, Sec- 
ond Isaiah and the organizers of Judaism 
and of Zoroastrianism out of the tribula- 
tions of the Syriac civilization.®4 

A unique beginning of something new in the 


history of mankind is to be seen, if anywhere, 
not in the flowering of a brilliant rationalism in 
the springtime of Hellenic history, but in the 
discovery—or revelation—of a new conception 
of God and of man’s relation to God, which was 
made in the last phase of the dissolution of the 
Sumeric society (if that is indeed the date and 
provenance of Abraham), and which, ever since 
then, has gone on gathering light through a 
series of epiphanies of which the culmination has 


been Christianity 6s 


6 Tbid., VI, 164, n. 3. 63 Tbid., p. §37. 


64 Cf. Christianity and Civilization. 


65 Study, V, 7 n. 


The clarification of the true God’s 


character as redemptive love is never 
elsewhere achieved to the point of 
Christ’s voluntary self-sacrifice. Toyn- 
bee reviews the Dying Gods of the mys- 
teries, Zagreus, Tammuz, Attis, Balder, 
Adonis, Osiris, sifting their claims, along 
with other would-be saviors: 


When we first set out on this quest we found 
ourselves moving in the midst of a mighty 
marching host; but as we have pressed forward 
on our way, the marchers, company by com- 
pany, have been falling out of the race.... In 
the last stage of all, our motley host of would-be 
saviors human and divine has dwindled to a 
single company of none but gods... . At the 
fina) ordeal of death, few, even of these would- 
be savior-gods, have dared to put their title to 
the test by plunging into the icy river. And now, 
as we stand and gaze with our eyes fixed upon 
the farther shore, a single figure arises from the 
flood and straightway fills the whole horizon. 
There is the Savior; “and the pleasure of the 


Lord shall prosper in his hand; he shall see of 


the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.’ 


With regard to the concrete values and 
truth of religion, Toynbee has thus quite 
abandoned the neutrality maintained in » 
his morphology of civilizations, In his 


reading of history there is a clear answer 


to the problem of finding some practi- 
cable alternative to the familiar habit of 


living and moving at ease in a growing 
civilization. The 


happy issue out of all our afflictions is to be 
found in enrolling ourselves as citizens of a 
Civitas Dei of which Christ Crucified is king. 
This way of taking our departure from the City 
of Destruction is not an act of truancy; it is “fa 
withdrawal according to plan”; and the plan— 
as Christ’s Passion proclaims—is not to save 
ourselves by escaping from a dangerous and 
painful mundane entanglement, but to seize the 
initiative in order, at our own peril, to save the 
City of Destruction from its doom by convert- 
ing it to the Peace of God. . .. The member of a 
disintegrating mundane society who has taken 
this road has a surer hope, and therefore a deep- 
er happiness, than the merely ‘“once-born”’ 


% Tbid., VI, 278. 
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member of a mundane society that is still in 
growth.* 

The summary of Toynbee’s history of 
the progress of revelation and his evalua- 
tion of various religions are suggestive 
— of the way he conceives of Christianity 
as a world religion, in fact as the world 
religion. His account of the history of 
Christianity is not a wholly satisfactory 
development of this conception. Toyn- 
bee appears to be vastly better informed 
about Orthodox and Roman Catholicism 
than he is about Protestantism. His chief 
preoccupation in all questions of church 
history is the relation of church and state 
in its effect on international affairs. He 
writes with considerable, if ambivalent, 
emotion about the Roman church, whose 
medieval status seems almost normative 
for him and which he yet treats as the 
most conspicuous illustration of his prin- 
ciple of hubris, “the intoxication of vic- 
tory.” Toynbee musters no enthusiasm 
for the papacy until Hildebrand, whom 
he considers the greatest man of action 
in Western society up to his date® and 
the leader of that burst of creative 
energy, that Promethean élan which 
brought into being the papal Respublica 
Christiana.®? But while it was the papacy 
which created Western solidarity on the 
ground of a religious dimension, it was 
also the papacy which to a very large de- 
gree was responsible for the schism and 
the secularization of that Christendom. 
Already with Hildebrand himself was 
apparent the fatal taint: 

The tBpis with which the Papacy exploited 
its victory over the Empire—in first trampling 
on a prostrate foe and then attempting to exer- 
cise on its own account the cecumenical despot- 
ism which it had refused to tolerate in the hands 
of a Barbarossa or a Frederick II—quickly turn- 
ed the public opinion of Western Christendom, 
not only against the Papacy itself, but against 

67 Tbid., pp. 167-68. 


8 Thid., IV, 528. 69 Tbid., p. 339. 
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the whole principle of eecumenicalism which was 
now embodied in the Papacy alone.7° 

There was a real “rally” to preserve 
Christendom from parochial division in 
the conciliarist movement, but this con- 
structive effort toward an ecclesiastical 
parliamentarism broke on the same papal 
intransigence. The golden opportunity 
was recklessly rejected in the spirit with 
which Rehoboam rebuffed the congrega- 
tion of Israel: ““My father also chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions.” And the nemesis of 
this display of hubris came with the Re- 
formation. The princes of Europe leaped 
to play the part of Jeroboam, usurping 
the hierocratic authority of the medieval 
papacy to produce the “fantastic” doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings. In inter- 
national relations sovereignty found its 
“monstrously cynical’ counterpart in 
the formula cuius regio eius religio. The 
ecumenical sovereign of the Western 
church lost the whole of his power in 
Protestant states, and in those that re- 
mained Catholic, four-fifths of it. ““The 
only difference in their policy was that 
they left the papacy in possession of that 
fraction of its powers which, in the coun- 
tries that turned Protestant, was aban- 
doned by the prince to his subjects as a 
prison-yard exercise-ground for the in- 
dividual conscience.” The formation in 
Protestant countries of a plurality of 
parochial ‘‘Churches,” subject de facto, 
in matters spiritual as well as temporal, 
to the sovereign power of the state con- 
cerned, and confined in membership to 
Christians who were citizens of that 
state, was a monstrosity. “In the freest 
flight of imagination it would be difficult 
to conceive of a sharper contradiction of 
the essence of Christianity—and the es- 
sence of all the higher religions as well.” 
72 Thid., p. 578. 
13 [bid., pp. 221-22. 


° Jbid.,p: ats, N. 1. 
1 Tbid., p. 576. 
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To Toynbee the Reformation is ap- 
parently a purely destructive event, the 
result of “the impact of parochialism 
upon the Western Christian Church.” 
There is no suggestion of a positive reli- 
gious content or of an ethical vigor dis- 
ciplining the life of civilization. One sus- 
pects here a typical English ignorance of 
the whole movement. But there is also 
evident a marked distaste for the Pauline 
type of Christian experience as found in 
the Reformers,”4 while, on the other 
hand, deep respect is manifested for the 
“epiphanies of sainthood” in Tridentine 
Catholicism.** Toynbee has some faint 
praise for Methodism and revivalistic 
Protestantism, following the lead even 
here of Father Piette. Above all, the Ref- 
ormation is seen in the light of contem- 
porary nationalism. 


The golden calves which our latter-day Jero- 
boams have set up in our Western World are 
called “totalitarian states;’’ and these are the 
gods which they invite —nay command—us to 
worship in place of the God of Benedict and the 
God of Gregory and the God of Hildebrand and 
the God of Francis. Today these false prophets 
of an odious idolatry sit in Hildebrand’s seat.7® 

For the spirit of devotion which was a benefi- 
cent creative power in Western Christendom 
when it was directed through the gates of a 
Civitas Dei towards God himself, has degen- 
erated into a maleficent destructive force in the 
process of being diverted from its original divine 
object and being offered instead to an idol made 
by human hands.77 


This interpretation of the Reformation 
through the experience of totalitarian 
nationalism is developed systematically. 
While Toynbee has more than one al- 
ternative suggestion as to the location of 
our present Western civilization within 
his basic scheme of growth and decay,’ 

74 [bid., V, 430, 615-10. % Tbid., p. 581. 

78 Ibid., IV, 579, 582. 77 Ibid., p. 543. 

78 Cf., e.g., Somervell, p. 561. 
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the most fully developed hypothesis finds 
our “breakdown” at the Reformation or 
possibly with the failure of the conciliar- 
ist movement.?? We find ourselves, by 
this interpretation, deep into our “Time 
of Troubles” and presumably on the eve 
of the knockout blow that establishes the 
universal state. This ‘““Time of Troubles” 
has passed through two “bouts,” the 
fanatical wars of religion of the Confes- 
sional Period and the even more ferocious 
wars of nationality which began with the 
American and French revolutions and 
which seem to be still rising to a cre- 
scendo. Between the two was a brief 
golden age of eighteenth-century tolera- 
tion, but a toleration based on cynicism 
and disillusionment®® could not endure, 
because human nature abhors a spiritual vacu- 
um....A horror relieved by ridicule was the 
defensive posture which had been assumed to- 
wards Religion by enlightened Western minds 
before the seventeenth century was over. It was 
an attitude of mind which sterilized Fanaticism 
at the cost of extinguishing Faith. ... We are 
still reacting against a subordination of Religion 
to Politics which was the crime of our 16th and 
17th century forbears.* 


Toynbee’s present view of the Enlight- 
enment illustrates most strikingly the 
change consequent on the shift in empha- 
sis from civilizations to churches. He 
finds the repudiation of spiritual prin- 
ciple understandable in reaction to the 
evil passions of the wars of religion. But 
this same repudiation is now being rec- 
ognized as “‘the supreme danger to the 
spiritual health and even to the material 
existence of the Western body social.’ 
And the ever more influential Hellenic 
stream in Western culture on which the 
Enlightenment has fed is now seen, in 
sharp contrast to the tone of the 1920 

79 Study, VI, 314-21; V, 160-61, 668-72. 

80 Thid., IV, 142-43, 150, 184, 227-28, 643 ff.; VI, 
317. 


8 Tbid., V, 670-71. 82 Tbid., p. 671. 
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lecture, as a “false step,” an “aberra- 
tion,” which it may or may not be pos- 
sible to retrieve.*3 After Jesus Christ, the 
program of a secularized culture seems 
an inferior, superfluous, almost meaning- 
less repetition of what the Greeks and 
Romans did before us, and did supreme- 
ly well.*4 We “ex-Christian pseudo-Hel- 
lenes” are pursuing a trivial goal in com- 
parison to the medieval effort for a Res- 
publica Christiana. 

Our “pernicious back-sliding” toward 
“vain repetitions of the Gentiles,” how- 
ever, has not been as complete as has 
sometimes been thought. “When Des- 
cartes and Voltaire and Rousseau and 
Marx and Machiavelli and Hobbes and 
Lenin and Mussolini and Hitler have all 
done their best, or worst, in their diverse 
spheres, to de-christianize the various 
departments of our Western life, we may 
still suspect that their scouring and fumi- 
gating has been only partially effec- 
tive.”’*s The Christian element in our sys- 
tem is Protean, ‘and one of its favorite 
tricks is to escape eradication by insinu- 
ating a strong tincture of its own essence 
into the very disinfectants that are so 
vigorously applied, with intention to 
sterilize it.”” While the modern worship 
of Leviathan is sheer idolatry and tribal- 
ism, Marxism is a heresy with a surpris- 
ingly strong Christian ingredient, and 
our democracy is a half-secularized po- 
litical expression of Christian agape.* 

Leviathan may win, however, as the 
chief of the candidates to tenant the 
house vacated by a Christian spirit, and 
swept and garnished by an intellectual 
Aufkiirung. When we gave up Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the Hellenic in- 
ternal proletariat, we had two other op- 

83 [bid., p. 7 n. 
84 Christianity and Civilization, p. 25. 

85 Study, V, 190. 

86 Christianity and Civilization, pp. 23-24; Study, 
IV, 156. 


tions at hand, the religion of the Hel- 
lenic external proletariat and the Hel- 
lenic dominant minority. But these two 
religions are virtually the same; they are 
variants of the primitive idolatrous wor- 
ship of the tribe or state or parochial 
community. ‘Machiavelli consulting his 
Livy and Rousseau his Plutarch and De 
Gobineau his Sturlason and Hitler his 
Wagner were each led, by his respective 
literary or musical oracle, to the altar- 
steps of the same Abomination of Deso- 
lation; the Totalitarian Parochial 
State.’’*? This conflict of Christian tran- 
scendental universalism and the rena- 
scent worship of the tribe is perhaps “‘the 
most crucial question that our Western 
society will have to answer in our gen- 
eration.”** And the triumph of Odin and 
Ares will mean the suicide of the West in 
cannibalistic warfare. 

Should not such a disintegration then 
be expected to produce a new world re- 
ligion on earlier analogies? Toynbee can- 
vasses the religions of Western prole- 
tariats, inner and outer, and comes up 
with small pickings. Anabaptists and 
Quakers seem to have been reabsorbed 
into the main body. Bahai and Ahmadiya 


are inconsequential. And Marxism? We ' 


recall Toynbee’s view of the normal fate 
of religions turned militant: Maccabeans, 
Sassanians, Sikhs, Safawis. He predicts 
the same historic penalty for the would- 
be universal movement of communism, 
“first by being imprisoned within the 
frontiers of a single parochial state, next, 
by being degraded into a local variety of 
Nationalism,” and, finally, by the as- 
similation of that state to the common 
standard type, so that “we can now al- 
most foresee the time when Communism 
and Capitalism will be interchangeable 
names for a uniform idolatrous worship 
of the community in a standardized 


87 Study, IV, 645-46. 88 Tbid., V, 79, 0.2. 
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parochial ‘totalitarian state.’ ”’*° “Marx’s 
sole chance of realizing his ideal of a so- 
cialized world lies in awaking from its 
inopportune slumber, and speeding upon 
its abandoned path, that primitive Chris- 
tian charity which does know the secret 
of making Socialism work as one of the 
terrestrial institutions of a supramundane 
Civitas Det.’’° 

But as Toynbee studies the proletari- 
ats from which a new faith might be ex- 
pected to arise, he is rather struck by the 
extraordinary capacity Christian preach- 
ers have shown for winning slum-dwellers 
and backwoodsmen and the other disin- 
herited. Most impressive of all is the case 
of the descendants of Negro slaves, the 
most conspicuous fraction of our inner 
proletariat of alien origin. ‘““The more we 
think over it, the more astonishing we 
shall find it to be that these Christian 
slave-owners’ hands should have been 
able to transmit to their primitive pagan 
victims the spiritual bread which they 
had done their worst to desecrate.” The 
verdict then is something new: 

In our Post-war generation, in which the 
lately brilliant prospects of a neo-pagan domi- 
nant minority have been rapidly growing dim, 
the sap of life is visibly flowing once again 
through all the branches of our Western Chris- 
tendom. . . . Instead of seeing some new church 
spring from the ploughed-up soil of an internal 
proletariat . . . we may yet live to see a civiliza- 
tion which has tried and failed to stand alone, 
being saved, in spite of itself, from a fatal fall 
by being caught in the arms of an ancestral 
church which it has vainly striven to push away 
and keep at arm’s length....An apostate 
Western Christendom may be given grace to be 
born again as the Respublica Christiana which 
is its own earlier and better ideal of what it 
should strive to be. 


This possibility of a renewal of Chris- 
tendom in the twentieth century is large- 
ly dependent, in Toynbee’s view, on the 
leadership of the papacy. “The greatest 

89 Tbid., pp. 186-87. 


9% Tbid., p. 587. * Tbid., pp. 193-04. 


of all the questions that have to be an- 
swered in our Western World in this 
twentieth century” is: “Can Hildebrand 
arise again in his might to heal the 
wounds inflicted upon the souls of his 
flock by the sins of a Rodrigo Borgia and 
a Sinibaldo Fieschi?”’” 

The punishment for the iSpus of the servant 
who has said in his heart, “‘My lord delayeth his 
coming,” has been visited upon us; and it is for 
him who has brought us to this pass to deliver us 
from it, whosoever we may be: Catholics or 
Protestants; Christians or men of other faiths; 
believers or unbelievers; bond or free. ... Who 
but this very David, who has once deserted his 
flock, has the strength and hardihood?%... 
And if, at a zero hour when all is sin and shame, 
a second Hildebrand does come to the fight and 
the rescue, will our deliverer this time be fore- 
armed, by the wisdom that is born of suffering, 
against that fatal intoxication of victory which 
has ruined the great work of Pope Gregory 
VII?94 

If, by such means or otherwise, Chris- 
tianity does hold Leviathan at bay, 
Toynbee sees new opportunities for this 
greatest of world religions in the coming 
political and economic unification. In 
fact, he accepts Bergson’s thesis that 
world political unity is possible only on 
the basis of one common allegiance to a 
transcendent Lord.®* He expects cen- 
turies of intercourse between Christian- 
ity and the other living religions, in 
which Christianity may learn from Zen 
Buddhism or from Indian philosophy.® 
But from this he foresees no new world 
religion or syncretism. The heir of all the 
religions, all the philosophies, and all the 
social experience of religious communities 
will still, in this prophecy, be the church 
of Jesus Christ. Such an ecumenical 
Christianity would not be the Kingdom 
of God. It would still have to wrestle 
with the new evil of each generation and 

9 Ibid., IV, 647. 

93 Cf, Pius XI on nationalism (ébid., p. 319, 0. 1). 

94 Ibid., pp. 583-84. 

93 Tbid., VI, 12-13, 166, n. I. 

% Christianity and Civilization, p. 29. 
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the necessities of political coercion. There 
is no such thing as moral progress; sin 
and virtue are to be found in about the 
same proportions in a primitive tribe and 
in a higher religion. But enrolment in the 
commonwealth of God is a progress in 
terms of self-determination and of a vast- 
ly widened social realm of personal ac- 
tivity.2? Such etherialization might con- 
ceivably mean the complete transference 
of war from the outward and physical 
to the inward battlefield.°* In any case, 
the extension of the knowledge of a per- 
sonal and social God and of communion 
with him indirectly benefits the social and 
temporal welfare of civilized society as no 
more direct attack on such goals could do. 

And beyond all hopes and fears for our 
mortal lives and societies, the Christian 
has a last hope and security. When de- 
livering his Burge lecture in 1940 at Ox- 
ford, Toynbee referred to a Byzantine 
princess who refused to flee from a threat- 
ened revolution but remained to see it 
out, saying, “Empire is a fine winding- 
sheet.”” Toynbee has appropriated the 
motto, with an emendation: “‘God’s Em- 
pire is a finer winding-sheet.’”’ Oxford and 
England might go, but the Lord is eter- 
nal, and from ¢his winding-sheet there is 
a resurrection. 


From scattered comments and foot- 
notes in the Study and from other lec- 
tures we have assembled hints of what 
sort of argument we may expect in the 
unpublished Part VII. While the history 
of civilizations is cyclical and recurrent, 
it now appears to be borne along on a 
great progressive movement, the story of 
the redemption of humanity. In this 
story the last major event in world his- 
tory was the Crucifixion and its conse- 


quences. Mr. Toynbee has undertaken to | 


relate all the religions and cultures of 
man in one integrated pattern with a 


97 Tbid., pp. 39-47. 98 Study, IV, 649. 
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richness of knowledge and a philosophic 
penetration which have not been com- 
mandeered for this end since, probably, 
Hegel. But this perspective, unlike He- 
gel’s, is definitely Christian. 

If one were to embark on the some- 
what perilous venture of criticizing a 
work whose most important sections are 
yet to be written, the central issue should 
probably concern the degree of consist- 
ency and insight with which the funda- 
mental Bergsonian thought has been 
elaborated. Any instructor in history 
who is worth his salt should be able to 
catch Toynbee out on this or that spe- 
cific point. And few would deny that at 
times he drives parallels and paiterns, 
such as “Challenge and Response,” 
“Withdrawal and Return,” to arbitrary 
and fantastic extremes from which one 
might have expected his own excellent 
sense of humor to have saved him. But 
these are peripheral matters. The real 

“question is whether he has succeeded in 
illuminating the history of religions and 
especially the history of Christianity in 
their relations to the rise and fall of civili- 
zations by the elaboration of the Berg- 
sonian thesis. 

- Even a crude elaboration of the thesis 
deserves gratitude. The conception of 
history as the gradual discovery and rev- 

‘elation of the transcendent God who re- 
quires of men that they surmount their 
preoccupation with concrete local soci- 
eties and live in an open and potentially 
universal brotherhood is a noble one. 
And it cannot be too often insisted upon 
in these days that Christianity is an in- 
ternational society and properly subject 
neither to the politics nor to the philoso- 
phies of national cultures. 

Yet Toynbee’s elaboration of this the- 
sis does display some crudity. The open 
and potentially universal brotherhood of 
the adopted sons of God is too often iden- 
tified with membership in an ecclesiasti- 
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cal institution. The empirical church is 
approached with a strange naiveté. 
Toynbee writes of the endemic hubris of 
the papacy with an ever fresh sense of 
shock. There is an astonishing remark to 
the effect that, while “the Church may 
actually never yet have expressed Chris- 
tianity to perfection, there is at least no 
inherent impediment here to the attain- 
ment of a perfect harmony.’’®? One would 
suppose that the Bergsonian thesis would 
sharpen one’s insight into the fact that 
every religious institution, qua institu- 
tion, is subject to the inherent impedi- 
ment of constituting a closed and ‘‘primi- 
tive” society and that the larger and 
more powerful the institution, the more 
conspicuously it is likely to display this 
ineradicably mundane character. Berg- 
son invites us to judge churches by their 
readiness to sacrifice institutional inter- 
ests for the love of God. Toynbee in- 
clines to the easier judgment on the basis 
of ecclesiastical efficiency. While there is 
much to be said for freedom from estab- 
lishment and for the international or- 
ganization of church institutions, such 
arrangements are most inadequate and 
unreliable signs of the presence of the 
Kingdom. It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to Toynbee that a member of a 
“parochial church” may quite possibly 
live more faithful to an open and poten- 
tially universal brotherhood than a mem- 
ber of the Roman curia. He does not 
seem to suspect that there are more 
subtle and perhaps more effective ways 
of taking a church into camp than by 
legally establishing it.7°° 

This implicit reduction of the King- 
dom to ecclesiasticism is doubtless not 
unrelated to Toynbee’s cavalier treat- 
ment of Pauline religion. Augustine’s 
City of God, by contrast, never lets one 
forget the distinction of institutions and 

 Ibid., V, 79-80, n. 2. 

100 Tbid., IV, 222, n. 2; V, 672. 


the Kingdom, a distinction based on sin 
and redemption. The Fall at the begin- 
ning and the New Jerusalem at the end, 
as well as the tensions of the sacramental 
interpenetration of all history between 
by the Kingdom, have dimensions in 
Augustine which one misses in this rather 
Pelagian twentieth-century City of God. 

And just as one may quarrel with the 
confusion of church and Kingdom, so is 
there a vagueness about the relation of 
church and civilization in Toynbee’s — 
Study. Churches cannot really be com- 
pared to civilizations and primitive soci- 
eties as if they were on the same level. 
Members of churches must still be mem- 
bers of other communities—political, eco- 
nomic, cultural. The Christian may have 
a different attitude toward these activ- 
ities from that of the “natural man” and 
derive from his faith certain regulative 
norms, but Christianity affords few if any 
constructive principles of its own in these 
areas. It always uses and converts secu- 
lar principles. The intricately various 
ways in which churches have sought to 
relate their life to that of the several 
other social communities in which their 
members live, as analyzed, for example, 
in Troeltsch’s Social Teachings of the 
Christian Churches, seem never to have 
exercised Mr. Toynbee. The one point on 
which he has dealt seriously with the ac- 
tual structure of a “Christian civiliza- 
tion” is with regard to international re- 
lations, and this one-sidedness accounts 
for some of the peculiarities of his esti- 
mate of church history. 

In his Burge lecture, however, Mr. 
Toynbee displays a greater clarity with 
regard to the relations of Kingdom, 
church, and civilization than in the 
Study. We may hope, consequently, that 
the concluding volumes of the Study will 
exemplify a more profound and discrimi- 
nating application of the basic Bergson- 
ian principle. 








THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


ROBERT M. GRANT* 


E doctrine of the resurrection of 

the body is perhaps the most con- 
troversial question in Christian be- 

lief. The claim has been made that here 
we find Greek philosophy and Hebrew- 
Christian faith most clearly and dia- 
metrically opposed. Here, it is said, is an 
either/or where one chooses Christianity 
with the resurrection of the flesh or Hel- 
lenistic philosophy with its “spiritual” 
outlook. The conflict is modern as well as 
ancient. As recently as 1921 H. D. A. 
Major was accused of heresy because he 
proved that the doctrine of most ancient 
Christians was not identical with that 
prevalent in Anglicanism today.’ The 
bishop of Oxford, Dr. Gore, argued that 
Major’s emphasis on this difference was 
“due to the limited view he takes of 
Catholic tradition.’”? Gore presumably 
meant that in interpreting the tradition 
we are not bound by majority decisions 
in the past. But it cannot be denied that 
what may be called the main stream of 
ancient Christian thought runs counter 
to Scripture at this point, and if Scrip- 
ture is the ultimate authority for the 
church’s teaching, this difference should 
not be obscured. The report on Doctrine 
* Mr. Grant is associate professor of New Testa- 
ment in the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
and has also taught that subject at Vanderbilt and 
at the University of Chicago. In addition to various 
articles in journals, including this one, Second Cen- 
tury Christianity was published in London in 1946 


and The Bible in the Church: A Short History of Inter- 
pretation in New York in 1938. Parts of the present 
paper were read at the 1947 Week of Work of the 


National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 


*H.D. A. Major, A Resurrection of Relics (Ox- 
ford, 1922). 


2 Tbid., p. x. 


in the Church of England is unequivocal. 
“We ought to reject quite frankly the 
literalistic belief in a future resurrection 
of the actual physical frame which is laid 
in the tomb.” Clearly, this teaching re- 
flects the New Testament—especially the 
Pauline—view, as well as that of Alex- 
andria and of many Christians today; 
but, equally clearly, it is not the tradi- 
tional Catholic doctrine. We shall ex- 
amine the origin and development of this 
doctrine, paying special attention te the 
circumstances under which it arose and 
for the sake of convenience arranging it 
under “Religious Development,”’ ‘‘Philo- 
sophical Apologetic,” and ‘Theological 
and Exegetical Proofs.” 


I. RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 
A. IN JUDAISM 


Apart from obscure passages which 
may or may not be regarded as allusions, 
no expressions of belief in resurrection 
are to be found in the Old Testament 
earlier than the time of the Exile. On this 
point the Sadducees are clearly right as 
against the Pharisees. And even later, 
references to this belief are not frequent. 
An exception might be provided by Isa. 
26:19: “Thy dead shall live; my dead 
bodies shall rise’; but, unfortunately, the 
passage cannot be precisely dated. Prob- 
ably the first plain statement in the Old 
Testament of such a belief is found in the 
Book of Job, where the believer sets forth 

3 Doctrine in the Church of England (London, 
1938), p. 209; cf. K. Lake, Immortality and the 


Modern Mind (Cambridge, 1922); contra, J. T. 
Darragh, The Resurrection of the Flesh (London, 


1921). 
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his confidence in God and his faith that 
he will see him “‘without the flesh” after 
his skin has been destroyed. In other 
words, there will be a spiritual resurrec- 
tion.4 

In the profoundly skeptical book of 
Koheleth, “the Preacher,’’ belief in such 
a resurrection, and indeed in any life 
after death, is explicitly rejected. “Who 
knows the spirit of man whether it goes 
upward, and the spirit of the beast 
whether it goes downward to the earth?” 
(Eccles. 3:21). ‘To him that is joined 
with all the living there is hope: for a 
living dog is better than a dead lion, For 
the living know that they shall die; but 
the dead know not anything” (9:4-5s). 
In order to bring Koheleth into the canon 
of Scripture, it was necessary to make his 
views conform with later religious devel- 
opments; and three incongruous pas- 
sages predicting future judgment were 
added.5 Similarly, though in a much less 
skeptical vein, the sage Jesus ben Sira 
looks forward only to an “immortality of 
influence” (especially in chap. 44 on 
famous men); he regards death as an 
eternal sleep.° 

Some great crisis was required to drive 
Israel to the conclusion that God’s power 
and providential care are not limited to 
this life. The crisis came in the attempt 
of Antiochus IV to force the worship of 
foreign gods on the Jewish people.’ The 
priestly families of Jerusalem were 
friendly to his move, but among the “‘old 
believers” opposition arose. Martyrdoms 


4Job 19:25-27; cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction 
to the Old Testament (New York, 1941), pp. 778-793; 
W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments, III 
(Leipzig, 1939), 153-608; N. H. Snaith, “‘Life after 
Death,” Interpretation, I (1947), 300-24. 

5 Eccles. 3:17, 11:90, 12:14. See C. F. Burney, 
Israel’s Hope of Immortality (Oxford, 1909), pp. 
58-59. 

6 Burney, op. cit., pp. 62-60. 

7See E. Bickermann, Der Gott der Makkabder 
(Berlin, 1937). 


were frequent. And in the apocalyptic 
Book of Daniel a vision reveals to the 
sleeping seer the fact that at the last 
judgment “‘many of those who sleep in 
the land of dust shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to reproaches 
and everlasting abhorrence. And those 
who are wise shall shine forth as the 
brightness of the firmament; and those 
who make many righteous as the stars 
forever and ever” (Dan. 12:2-3). Per- 
haps, in view of their “shining as the 
stars,”’ the risen saints are considered to 
have spiritual bodies like those of angels; 
perhaps they are transfigured bodies of 
flesh. In any event, their rule is to be on 
earth. 

In combining this apocalyptic hope 
with the form of the Wisdom book,*® the 
Hellenistic author of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon places Greek and Hebrew concepts 
side by side. His method is the same as 
the one which he used in dealing with the 
doctrine of creation. In what is probably 
a direct attack on the views of Koheleth 
the author shows the absurdity to which 
this leads; and he speaks of the souls of 
the righteous as in the hand of God 
(Wisd. of Sol. 3:1). “Their hope is full of 
immortality” (3:4; cf. 8:1). He also men- 
tions the pre-existence of the soul (8: 19- 
20). And when he apparently refers to 
Dan. 12:3 in speaking of the righteous— 
“in the time of their visitation they shall 
shine forth” (3:7)—it is by no means 
certain that a fleshly resurrection is im- 
plied. Perhaps he is intentionally am- 
biguous. Other Jewish literature of this 
period clearly expresses belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul." 

®See J. Fichtner in ZNW, XXXVI (1937), 
I13-32. 

9 Burney, op. cit., p. 74; see R. H. Charles in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, I, 746; A. T. S. 


Goodrick, The Book of Wisdom (Oxford, 1913), pp. 
388-08. 


1 Bk. of Jub. 23:31, [IV Macc. 13: 14-15. 
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In general, however, Jewish pseudepi- 
graphical literature looks forward to a 
future resurrection, though it is usually 
only righteous Israelites who will rise. 
The Sadducees’ denial of the resurrection 
is peculiar to them.” But what is it which 
will rise? A resurrection of the flesh is to 
be found in the Sibylline Oracles (iv. 
179-90) and in the Pharisaic II Macca- 
bees, especially in chapter 7. A resurrec- 
tion of the spirit, clothed in a new body 
of glory and light, is to be found in the 
Similitudes of Enoch and in the Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch.” The risen saints will be 
like angels.*? But while there might be 
debate as to the form which the resurrec- 
tion would take, there could be no ques- 
tion about the resurrection itself. The 
normative Jewish opinion is expressed in 
the Mishnah.™ “All Israelites have a 
share in the world to come.... And 
these are they that have no share in the 
world to come: he that says that there is 
no resurrection of the dead prescribed in 
the Law, and that the Law is not from 
heaven, and an Epicurean.” Faith in the 
resurrection is essential. 

And so we find it in the teaching of 
Jesus. Any eschatological faith requires 
belief in future triumph, and for a first- 
century teacher in Palestine such a fu- 
ture triumph would inevitably involve 
belief in the resurrection. It is so ob- 
viously a necessity that it need not be 
discussed; and ordinarily Jesus does not 
discuss it. But in a pericope of contro- 
versy with the Sadducees (Mark 12:18- 
27), Jesus explicitly sets forth his belief 
in a resurrection. The Sadducees bring 

1 G.F. Moore, Judaism in the A ge of the Tannaim 
(Cambridge, 1927), Il, 379-80; P. Volz, Jiidische 
Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba (Tiibingen and 
Leipzig, 1903), pp. 240-46. 

En. 39:7, 58:3, 62:15. 

3 En. 51:4, Il Bar. 51:10. 


™4 Sanhedrin x. 1 (p. 397, Danby); Sotah ix. 15 
(pp. 306-7, Danby). 
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forward a typical test question. Suppose 
a woman has seven successive husbands; 
if there is a resurrection, how can she be 
married to any one of them, since each 
marriage was quite legal? They them- 
selves obviously draw the conclusion 
that under the circumstances there can 
be no resurrection. Jesus’ answer deftly 
turns the point aside. In En. 15:6-7 God 
had said: “You will become immortal 
spirits ... therefore I have created no 
wives for you.’”** Therefore Jesus accuses 
the Sadducees of not knowing God’s 
word and says, “When they rise from the 
dead, they neither are married nor 
marry, but are like angels in heaven.” 
His statement reflects that Jewish view 
according to which men will have angelic 
bodies, not bodies of flesh. Jesus then 
goes on to prove from Scripture that 
there will be a resurrection. As we have 
seen, the Pentateuch (which the Saddu- 
cees accepted) does not contain any ref- 
erence to resurrection. It had to be 
proved inferentially. ‘(Have you not read 
in the book of Moses how at the bush 
God said to him, I am the God of Abra- 
ham and the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob |Exod. 3:6]? He is not the God of 
the dead but of the living.” They are 
dead, yet he is their God; therefore they 
must be alive or awaiting a resurrection 
to life. In relating the same story the 
evangelist Luke makes its point even 
more clear by adding, “for all live to 
him.” This is apparently a stock argu- 
ment for resurrection, for in the contem- 
porary treatise called IV Maccabees al- 
most exactly the same reasoning is fol- 
lowed. ‘“‘They do not die to God, just as 
our fathers Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob did not die, but live to God.””* But 

*E. Klostermann, Das Markusevangelium (34 
ed.; Tiibingen, 1936), p. 126. 

TV. Macc. 7:19; cf. 16:25. Cf. C. K. Barrett, 


The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition (New 
York, 1947), PP- 74-75- 
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while it may be a stock argument, it is 
also a strong one. If God is such as he 
reveals himself to be in Scripture and is 
the God who chose the fathers of Israel 
for his own, his choice is surely not only 
for this brief life. He will be their God 
and ours forever. 
But the question of the kind of body 
éwhich will rise was not settled in primi- 
tive Christianity. Among gentile con- 
verts at Corinth in the middle of the first 
century there was great agitation over 
the problem. “Some among you,” Paul 
says in chapter 15 of I Corinthians, “‘say 
there is no resurrection of the dead.’ 
Another question which they raise is this: 
“How are the dead raised? In what sort 
of body do they come?” To the more gen- 
eral objection Paul replies by adducing 
the example of the resurrection of Christ, 
which we shall presently discuss, and 
concludes, ‘If the dead are not raised, 
neither was Christ raised; and if Christ 
was not raised, vain is your faith.’ In 
response to the question of the nature of 
the resurrection body, he begins by giv- 
ing parallels from nature. A seed does not 
become really alive unless it dies, and the 
seed which is sown—the dead body or 
flesh—is not the future body but a bare 
grain, God will give it a body, a spiritual 
one instead of a “psychic” or ‘“natural”’ 
one. For just as (according to the Jewish 
dietary laws) there are various kinds of 
flesh and as there are various degrees of 
brightness among stars (Dan. 12: 2-3), so 
there is more than one kind of body. 
There are perishable, dishonored corpses, 
and there are imperishable, gloriously 
radiant spiritual bodies. “As we have 
borne the image of the earthly [Adam], 
we shall also bear the image of the heav- 
enly [Christ].” 
Paul sums up his argument thus. “I 
mean this, brethren, that flesh and 
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blood?’ cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, nor will corruption inherit incor- 
ruptibility.”” The second half of the verse 
(I Cor. 15:50) repeats in Greek terms the 
Jewish thought of the first half. As 
Lietzmann observes," “The thought of a 
resurrection of this fleshly body is re- 
jected.” While “flesh and blood” in the 
New Testament is used for man or for 
human nature as a whole, it is human 
nature as contrasted with God or with 
spirit. Those ancient Fathers were wrong 
who endeavored to prove that Paul 
preached the resurrection of the flesh. 
As Origen says to Celsus, “Neither we 
nor the sacred scriptures say that ‘those 
who died long ago rise from the earth and 
shall live in the same flesh’ without that 
flesh having undergone a change for the 
better.’ 

It might be thought from what Paul 
goes on to say that it will be flesh, even 
though transformed, which will rise. “We 
shall all be changed in a moment, in the 
wink of an eye, at the last trumpet. For 
the trumpet will sound and the dead will 
be raised incorruptible and we shall be 
changed. For this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal put on 
immortality.”*° Nevertheless there are 
two points involved in this whole discus- 
sion. We shall be the same personalities 
that died. The seed has some connection 
with the wheat, and it is “‘we” who shall 
be changed. But to him the second point 
is more important. His whole emphasis 
is on God’s gift of another body to the 

17 See Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, I (Miinchen, 
1922), 730-31. 

8H]. Lietzmann, An die Korinther I-II (3d ed.; 
Tiibingen, 1931), p. 86. 

19 Origen, Con. Cels. v. 18 (ii. 19:12, Koetschau). 


20 For the trumpet see Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit. 
III, 481; for immortality see R. Bultmann in Theo- 
logisches Worterbuch sum Neuen Testament, I, 
23-25. 
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seed, on the differences in flesh and in 
radiance, on the impossibility that man 
in his corruptible flesh can attain incor- 
ruption. God will give us a spiritual body 
instead of our old “natural” one. 

Similarly, in II Corinthians, Paul 
makes plain his belief that our present 
body will not ‘“‘inherit the kingdom.” 
“For we know,” he says, “that if our 
earthly tent-house be destroyed, we have 
a dwelling-place from God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens.” In other words, just as we look for 
a temple not made with hands in the 
future age and our bodies are even now 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, so the 
spirit in us must have another temple in 
the age to come. ‘‘And because of this we 
groan, desiring to put on our dwelling- 
place which is from heaven, so that when 
we put it on we may not be found naked. 
For while we are in the tent we groan 
under the burden, since we desire not to 
be unclothed but to be clothed upon, 
that the mortal may be swallowed up by 
life.”’** We must have bodies, but they 
are not to be the earthly ones we now 
possess. 

Moreover, in the seventh and eighth 
chapters of Romans, Paul describes the 
antithesis of spirit and flesh in such a 
way as to exclude the possibility of a 
resurrection of the flesh. What he cries 
out for is not resurrection but deliverance 
from the flesh (Rom. 7:24). Yet he can 
say, “If the Spirit of him who raised 
Jesus from the dead dwells within you, 
then he who raised Jesus from the dead 
will also make your mortal bodies live by 


II Cor. 5:1-4; see Lietzmann, of. cit., pp. 
119-21; J. Weiss, The History of Primitive Chris- 
tianity (New York, 1937), pp. 535-36. It has been 
argued that II Corinthians gives a different picture 
from that in the first epistle; cf. W. L. Knox, St. 
Paul and the Church of the Gentiles (Cambridge, 
1939), PP. 125-45; but the difference is not com- 
plete. 


his indwelling Spirit in your lives” (Rom. 
8:11). Clearly “body” and “flesh” are 
different. As C. H. Dodd remarks, “By 
‘body’ Paul does not mean anything ma- 
terial, but the organic principle which 
makes a man a self-identical individual, 
persisting through all changes in the ‘sub- 
stance’ through which he realizes him- 
self, whether material or non-material.” 

In the thought of Paul, as in the 
thought of Jesus, we have not gone be- 
yond the borders of Judaism. And yet 
we have not discussed what to him was 
the most important element in his resur- 
rection faith—the resurrection of Jesus. 
This event in which God intervenes in 
the natural course of events to reverse 
the verdict of a human judge is the new 
element in Christian faith which makes 
it different from everything in previous 
times. It makes faith Christian. 


B. IN CHRISTIANITY 


Throughout Christian history the res- 
urrection of Christ and the future resur- 
rection of believers are intimately as- 
sociated. The kind of belief that is held 
concerning one must necessarily be the 
kind that is held concerning the other, 
for when Christ rose it was as “‘the first- 
fruits of them that have slept” (I Cor. 
15: 20).?3 In the ancient church those who 
held that Christ’s risen body was spirit 
held that we too shall be spirit. Those 
who held that he rose in the flesh held 
that we too shall rise in the flesh. ‘Be- 
loved, now are we children of God, and it 
does not yet appear what we shall be. 
We know that if he be revealed we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is” 
(I John 3:2). 

It is noteworthy that in the earliest 

2 Romans (London, 1932), p. 125. Cf. O. Cull- 
mann, Christus und die Zeit (Ziirich, 1946), pp- 
205-15. 

23 Cf. I Clem. 24:1. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


Christianity, that which stands closest to 
the source of the tradition, the under- 
standing of the resurrection commonly 

“ held is that of a resurrection in the spirit. 
Only as controversy develops and as the 
need for simplified statements arises is 
Jesus’ resurrection set forth as in the 
flesh. Singularly important is the state- 
ment which Paul gives in I Corinthians, 
for it is not his own but that of his pred- 
ecessors in the Christian faith. He states 
explicitly that he received it from tradi- 
tion: 

I handed over to you among the essentials a 
tradition which I received, that Christ died for 
our sins according to the scriptures, and that he 
was buried, and that he was raised the third 
day according to the scriptures; and that he ap- 
peared to Cephas, then to the twelve, then he 
appeared to more than five hundred brethren 
all at once, most of whom are still alive, though 
some have died; then he appeared to James, 
then to all the apostles; last of all, as to an 
abortion, he appeared even to me [I Cor. 
15: 3-8].24 
No word in this account suggests that the 
appearances of Jesus were other than 
“spiritual”; it was not the “‘flesh and 
blood” of Jesus which the witnesses saw. 
This interpretation is confirmed by the 
expression employed in I Cor. 15:45: 
“The first Adam became a living soul; 
the last Adam, a life-giving spirit.’’s 
Moreover, the resurrection appearance 
to Paul is undoubtedly to be regarded as 
the same as that on the road to Damas- 
cus, described in Acts. What he saw, and 
what he believes other Christians saw, 
was the “spiritual body” of Jesus. It 
shone in his heart to illuminate it with 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Christ.” 

Unfortunately for our knowledge of 

24See J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbriey (Géttin- 
gen, 1910), pp. 347-SI. 

3s Cf. II Cor. 3:17, Rom. 8:9-11. 


TI Cor. 4:6, a comparison with the first crea- 
tion; cf. Phil. 3:21. 
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the primitive tradition, Mark, the ear- 
liest Gospel, ends before any resurrection 
appearance is described, and the theory 
of some scholars that the transfiguration 
story is misplaced in tradition and really 
is an account of the resurrection seems 
highly uncertain. We may assume, how- 
ever, that the resurrection as Mark con- 
ceived it cannot have been very different 
from the transfiguration.”? Jesus’ resur- 
rection body would have been regarded 
as brilliantly white and like the spiritual 
body of angels. It would probably not 
have been a body of flesh. 

The Gospel of Matthew, which is very 
largely a revision of Mark, is in part 
close to the primitive tradition. After 
our Gospel of Mark ends, Matthew con- 
tinues with the matter-of-fact “and be- 
hold, Jesus encountered them” with a 
greeting and an order to proceed to 
Galilee. They go to Galilee; they see him; 
and the Gospel concludes with his prom- 
ise to be with them until the end of the 
world.”* Nothing is explicitly said of the 
nature of the resurrected body, although 
obviously the whole personality of Jesus 
is thought of as alive. His body is not 
necessarily a body of flesh, however. An- 
other aspect of Matthew’s attitude to- 
ward the resurrection of Jesus’ flesh is 
made clear in a series of controversies 
with Jews, near the end of his gospel. 
These controversies are certainly not 
primitive.?® The first passage (Matt. 27: 
62-66) argues that, since the tomb was 
well guarded, the disciples could not have 
stolen the body; the second (Matt. 28: 

27 Cf. Mark 9:6 with 16:8. On the ending of 
Mark see most recently W. C. Allen in JTS, XLVII 


(1946), 46-49. Mark 15:45 calls Jesus’ body a 
“corpse.” 

28 This promise is replaced in Acts by the promise 
of the Spirit (1:8) and in John by the coming of 
the Paraclete. 

29H. J. Cadbury in Quantulacumque: Studies 
Presented to K. Lake (London, 1937), pp. 99-108. 
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11-16) answers the objection that the 
guards were asleep by claiming that they 
were paid to say so. “And this story is 
widespread among Jews to this day.” 
There is not necessarily any close relation 
to fact in this account; but it reflects the 
idea of the resurrection of a physical 
body. It is the sort of narrative which 
might be handed down among Jewish 
Christians. 

The gentile evangelist Luke, on the 
other hand, tells the mysterious story of 
the stranger on the road to Emmaus. It 
may reasonably be assumed that Luke is 
here suggesting that Jesus is known to 
his disciples in the Eucharist; “che was 
known to them in the breaking of the 
bread” (Luke 24:35).3° As in Justin’s de- 
scription of a second-century Eucharist," 
so here the apostolic preaching, the mes- 
sianic texts of the Old Testament, and 
the broken bread are joined together.* 
But what kind of body does Jesus have? 
Both resurrection appearances are con- 
cluded with his disappearance; and the 
second one includes elements which are 
intended to avoid the suspicion that he 
was simply spirit. He tells his disciples to 
handle him and see that he has flesh and 
bones, and in their presence he eats a 
piece of fish. Possibly in the tradition 
this appearance was also eucharistic and 
contained no mention of his flesh and 
bones; but in any event the evangelist 
believes that Jesus’ flesh is risen, and in 
Acts 1:19 it is taken up into heaven 


3° Cf. Acts 2:42 (27:35? see W. L. Knox, Some 
Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (Lon- 
don, 1944], p. 9); see G. D. Kilpatrick in JTS, 
XLVII (1946), 52-53. 


31 Justin. A pol. i. 66-67. 
32? Luke 24:19-30, 44-46. 


33 Angels also can eat; cf. Tob. 12:19. Some 
writers hold that they merely seem to eat (Philo 
De abr. 118; Josephus Ant.i. 197; Justin Dial. 57) or 
that they eat manna (Ps. 77:25, etc.). 
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somewhat as Elijah’s was in II Kings 
gsaa.°* 

A far more profound treatment of the 
meaning of Jesus’ resurrection is found 
in the Fourth Gospel. In the author’s 
time the Christian understanding of the 
Eucharist and of baptism has greatly 
deepened. Like Luke, he associates the 
resurrection of Jesus with’ the sacra- 
ments. Baptism is the efficacious sign of 
rebirth, and, as in Rom. 6: 3-4, it is a 
rebirth through a death of the flesh 
(John 3:12-15). But “that which is be- 
gotten of the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is begotten of the spirit is spirit” (John 
3:6). Similarly the Eucharist, the means 
of attaining eternal life, is described in 
John 6:53 as eating the flesh and drink- 
ing the blood of the Son of Man. And 
yet—with a reference in John 6:62 to the 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus— 
“the Spirit is the life-creating one;35 the 
flesh is of no avail’”’ (John 6:63). In such 
a sacrament-centered gospel as John’s, 
where the eucharistic flesh and blood of 
the risen Jesus are not only material, 
physical, but also “spiritual,” we may 
expect to find that this is also the case, 
with his risen body. And so it is. Details 
about the graveclothes (John 20:6-7) 
make plain the evangelist’s belief that 
the corpse of Jesus was revived, as in the 
prophetic example of Lazarus in chapter 
11. On the other hand, Mary Magdalene 
at first thinks the risen Lord is the gar- 
dener, and he orders her not to touch him 
because he has not yet ascended to the 
Father (John 20:15, 17). Again, in the 
first Sunday’s worship of the disciples 
Jesus appears (though the doors are 
closed), shows them his hands and his 
wounded side, imparts the Spirit to 

34F, J. F. Jackson, K. Lake, and H. J. Cad- 
bury, The Beginnings of Christianity, IV (London, 
1933); 9. 

35 Probably a reference to I Cor. 15:45. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


them, and presumably disappears (John 
20:19-23). A week later the spiritual 
flesh of Jesus is made still more evident 
to the skeptical Thomas. Jesus tests him 
by appearing and inviting him to put his 
finger on his hand and his hand on Jesus’ 
side. Thomas, like the disciples in Luke’s 
narrative, does not make the test but is 
convinced, and Jesus points the moral of 
the story by saying, “Because you saw 
me you believed; blessed are those who 
do not see, yet believe’ (John 20: 24-29). 
The flesh of Jesus is strongly stressed. As 
Hoskyns puts it, “the purpose of the 
Fourth Gospel is . . . to make known the 
faith of the Church and the meaning of 
the history or ‘flesh’ of Jesus.’’** Yet it is 
no ordinary flesh, for at the same time it 
is spirit. In John 21:13, somewhat as in 
Luke 24:42-43, Jesus takes bread and 
fish and gives it to the disciples. But 
while in Luke’s story he eats with them, 
in John he does not himself eat.37 

The Fourth Evangelist is the last 
Christian writer considered orthodox by 
the ancient church who stresses the spir- 
itual nature of the risen body of Christ. 
After his time the two elements in the 
paradoxical resurrection faith were split 
asunder, and the half-truth that was 
called Docetism was recognized as un- 
orthodox. The emphasis on the flesh of 
Jesus (as in the view of Luke) remained 
alone in the church. To some extent this 
was inevitable. If Christians were to pro- 
claim the historical reality of the rising of 
their Lord, they had to insist on a some- 
what crude understanding of it in order 
to reach the masses. If they were to de- 
fend their faith from critical opponents, 
they had to insist on the novelty of the 


36E. Hoskyns and F. N. Davey, The Fourth 
Gospel (London, 1940), I, 175. 

37 Possibly because this meal symbolizes the 
Eucharist; for the same reason, John omits the 
story of the Last Supper. 
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resurrection. Other gods died and rose; 
only Jesus rose in the flesh. 

The “‘tension”’ between flesh and spirit 
is strikingly relaxed in the letters of 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch early in the 
second century. In the stress of his strug- 
gle with Docetism he abandons anything 
like the restraint which the Gospels re- 
flect. This is most clearly shown in the 
third chapter of his letter to the church of 
Smyrna: 

For I know and believe that he was in the 
flesh even after the resurrection. And when he 
came to those with Peter he said to them, 
“Take, handle me and see that I am not a 
bodiless demon.” And they immediately 
touched him and believed, being mingled 
with both his flesh and his spirit. Therefore 
they despised death and were proved to be 
above death. And after his resurrection he 
ate and drank with them as a being of flesh, 
though spiritually he was united with the 
Father. 


It is difficult, in the light of such a state- 
ment, to believe that Ignatius was inti- 
mately acquainted with the thought of 
the Fourth Evangelist. His source for the 
legendary saying of Jesus is unknown.** 
And his interpretation of the meaning of 
the resurrection represents a sharp de- 
cline from the balance of the evangelists. 

On the other hand, the faith of the 
Docetists, as we shall see, runs off into 
fantasy. One example will suffice at this 
point. In their gospel ascribed to Peter, 
the only gospel we possess in which the 
actual moment of resurrection is de- 
scribed, we find a picture of the Lord’s 
risen body. ““They see three men coming 
forth from the tomb, two of them sup- 
porting the other, and a cross following 
them; and the head of the two reached to 
heaven, but that of him who was led by 

38 See HTR, XXXV (1942), 98; in JTS, XXXVII 
(1936), 107, W. L. Knox suggests that the source 
is Alexandrine. On the meaning of “‘bodiless’” see 


H. Gomperz in Hermes, LXVII (1932), 164; 
Origen De princ.i.praef. 8-9 (pp. 14-15, Koetschau). 
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them overpassed the heavens.” This may 
merely reflect popular imagination; but 
it is difficult to avoid supposing that it is 
intended to exclude a resurrection of the 
flesh.3? 

By the last third of the second century 
the church’s rule of faith excluded such 
views from catechetical instruction, since 
it included the concept of resurrection of 
the flesh. The needs of simple believers, 
who thought in rather crudely materialis- 
tic terms, had triumphed over the sub- 
tlety of theologians or others who were 
influenced by classical philosophy. This 
had become the orthodox view.*® We see 
it reflected in the action of the persecu- 
tors at Lyon in the year 177; they burned 
the bodies of the martyrs to ashes and 
swept them into the river Rhone, ‘in 
order that they may not even have hope 
of a resurrection.’ In the faith of these 
Christian martyrs and of such leaders of 
the church as Ignatius, Justin, Irenaeus, 
and Tertullian, a future life would be im- 
possible without the physical body. In 
part this faith is supported by considera- 
tions of morality. Extreme asceticism 
and its complement, libertinism, were 
common dangers of Christianity in the 
second century.” Belief in a future resur- 
rection of the flesh was regarded by nor- 
mal Christians as a deterrent to such 
practices. 

The resurrection faith was also de- 
fended by sacramental considerations. 

39 See H. B. Swete, The Akhmim Fragment of the 
Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter (London, 1893), 
pp. 17-19, xxxviii. On the other hand, cf. L. Vajanay, 
L’Evangile de Pierre (Paris, 1930), pp. 300-301. 

4° Justin Dial. 80. 


Eusebius HE v. 1. 62-63; see Minucius Felix 
Octavius 11. 4; A. D. Nock in HTR, XXV (1932), 
334- 

#See G. Bareille in Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, V, 4-14; O. Zéckler, Askese und Ménch- 
tum (Frankfurt, 1897), pp. 136-65; E. Buonaiuti, 
Le Origini dell’ascetismo cristiano (Pinerolo, 1928), 
pp. 89-128. 


As we have already seen, there is a strong 
connection between the resurrection and 


the Eucharist, for both are regarded as» 


mediations of the risen flesh of Jesus.‘ 
This connection seems to lie at the heart 
of ancient Christianity. As Irenaeus says: 


If this flesh is not saved, neither did the 
Lord redeem us by his blood, nor is the cup of 
the Eucharist communion in his blood, nor is 
the bread which we break communion in his 
body [I Cor. 10:16]. For blood comes only 
from veins and flesh. . . . As the blessed apostle 
says in the Epistle to the Ephesians [5:30], 
“Since we are members of his body, from his 
flesh and from his bones’; not saying these 
things of some spiritual and invisible man 
(“For a spirit has neither bones nor flesh” 
[Luke 24:39]), but of the dispensation of the 
true man, which consists of flesh and sinews and 
bones, and is nourished by the cup, which is 
his blood, and by the bread, which is his body.# 


We are members of the risen body of 
Christ; and since we are still flesh and 
blood, the body which we compose must 
be flesh and blood too. In Eph. 5:30, 
which Irenaeus quotes, we see the literal- 
ism with which some Christians inter- 
preted the Pauline concept of the church 
as the body of Christ.4* The reading 
“from his flesh and from his bones” is not 
found in Alexandrian manuscripts but in 
those classified by Von Soden as Caesare- 
an and Antiochene. In other words, 
where “spiritualism” flourished, these 
words were not interpolated. This realis- 
tic symbol, based on Gen. 2:23, is very 
much like the sacramental realism of 
John 6:53-56, where the believer who 
eats the flesh and drinks the blood of the 
Son of Man abides in him, that is, in the 
church, which is his body. Christology 
and ecclesiology are very closely related 


43 Ignatius Philad. 4, Rom. 7:3, Smyrn. 7.1. 


44Trenaeus Adv. haer. v. 2. 1 (II, 318, Harvey); 
v. 2. 2 (II, 329). 


4See W. L. Knox in JTS, XXXIX (1938), 
243-46. The words contradict Col. 2:11. 
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in the New Testament.’ And as he so 
often does, Irenaeus tries to set forth, in 
the light of second-century Christianity, 
a biblical theology. 

Similarly, Methodius of Philippi,‘7 
while making use of philosophical argu- 
ments, is essentially a defender of the 
traditional faith. He is indebted to no one 
else as much as he is to Irenaeus.4® And 
when in opposition to Origen he writes 
his dialogue called Aglaophon, in spite of 
its philosophical-romantic form’? it is ul- 
timately based only on Scripture. For 
Methodius Scripture is the source of all 
knowledge.*° Moreover, Scripture must 
be interpreted according to the rule of 
faith. When he discusses Origen’s exegesis 
of Psalm 66, he comments on it that “in 
it there is absurdity rather than ortho- 
doxy.”’* 

On the Origenist view our present 
bodies are nothing but the “coats of 
skin” which, according to Gen. 3:21, God 
gave Adam and Eve after the Fall. This 
idea is ultimately based, as we shall see, 
on the Orphic-Platonic concept of the 
body as the tomb of the soul.* It was also 
gnostic, and Irenaeus had rejected it.% 
To Methodius, as to ancient Christianity 
generally, man’s essential nature consists 
of both body and soul, and it is the whole 
man who must be raised up at the end. 

For Methodius the traditional doc- 


4K. L. Schmidt in TW, III, 512; compare the 
first rule of Tyconius. 


47 See F. Diekamp in Theologische Quartalschrift, 
CIX (1928), 285-308. 


48N. Bonwetsch, Die Theologie des Methodius 
von Olympus (Gottingen, 1903), p.164. 


49See J. Bidez in Cambridge Ancient History, 
XII, 616-17. 


5° Bonwetsch, op. cit., pp. 140, 153-54. 
st De res. i. 54. 1 (p. 310:16, Bonwetsch). 
52 See Section II of this paper. 


53 Irenaeus Adv. haer. i. 10. 1 (I, 49, Harvey). 
Cf. Clement Excerpta ex Theodoto 55. 1; Philo 
Quaest. in Gen. i. 53. 


trine of the church is the criterion of 
truth; he stands in the succession of 
Irenaeus. Though he sometimes makes 
use of philosophical arguments to prove 
the possibility of the resurrection of the 
flesh and discusses the theory of exegesis, 
he is fundamentally the son of Mother 
Church.’4 The faith has priority over 
natural reason; and the exegete is guided 
by God, to whom he prays. His treatise 
on the resurrection ends with a prayer. 
“Thou hast sent thy Word from heaven 
to us to teach us the truth; who being 
impassible, through thy will assumed this 
much-suffering body, in order that 
through passions the impassible might 
become a passion for passions, in this 
struggle, freed from passions; and through 
the death of the deathless one a death for 
death might be found, with death extin- 
guished, since the mortal was changed 
into immortality and the passible into 
impassibility, because of thy compas- 
sion.’’5 The wearisomely rhetorical style* 
should not conceal from us the fact that 
Methodius is convinced of the truth of 
resurrection because of his firmly ortho- 
dox faith, to which philosophical argu- 
ments are entirely secondary. 

Similarly, the resurrection faith of 
Gregory of Nyssa is developed not in the- 
ologicai or philosophical treatises but in a 
dialogue with his dying sister Macrina; in 
the same way, Ambrose sets forth his 
belief in part of his funeral oration over 
his dead brother Satyrus.‘? Philosophical 

54J. C. Plumpe, Mater Ecclesia (Washington, 
1943), pp. 109-22. 

55 De res. iii. 23 (pp. 420: 25-421:6, Bonwetsch). 

36Qn the close connection between rhetoric 
and liturgical prayer see E. H. Kantorowicz, 
Laudes regiae (Los Angeles, 1946), pp. 22-23. 
On the imagery of Methodius see C.-M. Edsman, 
The Body and Eternal Life (Stockholm, 1946), 
PP. 90-91. 

57 Migne, PG, 46, 11-160; Migne, PL, 16, 1386- 
98; see F. H. Dudden, The Life and Times of St 
Ambrose (Oxford, 1935), II, 665-68. 
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and theological considerations are dis- 
cussed, but they are secondary. What is 
fundamental is faith in God and in his 
purpose for mankind. 

The religious meaning of resurrection 
is also set forth in the creeds. As early as 
the old rules of faith underlying much of 
the writing of Irenaeus and Tertullian, 
the resurrection of the flesh is set forth as 
authoritative Christian teaching. In that 
period no essential distinction was yet 
made between the resurrection of the 
flesh, of the body, and of the dead.** Yet 
the phrase “resurrection of the flesh” is 
not scriptural; and it may have been an 
attempt to conform to biblical usage 


88H. B. Swete in JTS, XVIII (1916-17), 139; 
The Apostles’ Creed (Cambridge, 1894), pp. 89-98; 
P. Nautin, Je crois 4 l’Esprit Saint dans la Sainte 
Eglise pour la résurrection de la chair (Paris, 1947), 
pp. 38-39. Cf. also Hippolytus On the Resurrection 
to the Empress Mammea (pp. 251:14, 253:11, 18, 
Achelis) (cf. p. 254). 


which caused the substitution of ‘“resur- 
rection of the dead” in creeds and bap- 
tismal confessions after the middle of the 
fourth century 

We see the Christian belief reflected in 
a brief but significant episode in the life 
of Augustine, the time just after his 
mother’s death. His son Adeodatus la- 
mented bitterly, but the father checked 
his grief. ‘‘For she did not die in sorrow, 
nor did she entirely die. We held this be- 
cause of the evidences of her character 
and because of an unfeigned faith and 
convincing reasons.’’s? In these words we 
see shining the Christian hope. But what 
were the convincing reasons? And what 
was their relation to the unfeigned faith? 
Why did opponents of Christianity find 
them unconvincing? 

59 Conf. ix. 12. 29. 


(To be continued) 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


An Approach to the Teaching of Jesus. By 
ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. (Quillian Lec- 
tures, Emory University, 1946.) New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947. 124 pages. $1.25. 

The material in these lectures is based on a 
seminary course at an introductory level and is 
deliberatedly limited in scope. The aim is to 
make the reality of the historic Jesus vividly 
present. Needless to say, an extensive scholar- 
ship underlies the presentation. The treatment 
is well organized and pungent and is diversified 
by illuminating excursions into comparative 
literature, by telling modernity in the transla- 
tion of the sayings, and by judicious citation of 
poetry. 

The radicalness and originality of Jesus are 
first treated in a way to remove many current 
misapprehensions which tend to depreciate, 
dilute, or modernize the force of Jesus’ teaching 
or to mistake the points of novelty. Schweitzer 
remarks at one point that men have rendered 
innocuous the great imperious sayings of Jesus: 
they have become like shells with the fuses re- 
moved. (One writer translates here, “like dis- 
charged spring-bolts”!) The neglected ‘“mys- 
teries” written by Charles Péguy have been 
compared to a series of time bombs, whose det- 
onations have been delayed until recently. 
Jesus’ sayings share this character in their pow- 
er of renewing themselves in successive periods. 

The two chapters on the humility of Jesus 
go deep. The book is in the main reticent on 
matters of Christology but with page 80, and 
the following pages, a number of theological is- 
sues are raised. This had been anticipated by an 
implied disparagement of the portrait of Christ 
in the Fourth Gospel (as later of the narrowed 
focus of the Apocalypse). Mr. Colwell, in short, 
demurs at contemporary emphases on God as 
Judge, God as the Holy One, God as First 
Cause, and God as the Wholly Other. He urges 
persuasively that our humility is a response not 
to God’s holiness or power but rather to his 
grace. We are confounded by God’s generosity. 
Our sin comes over us as ingratitude as much as 
it does as guilt, if we may extend his words. Yet 
a wooden piety of “grace and nothing else” is 
also repudiated. On the one hand, God is not to 


be sentimentalized. ‘The fathers in Jesus’ 
parables are in charge of things.’’ Moreoever, 
‘{t is not only the riches of the Christian heri- 
tage that should bring us to an attitude of hu- 
mility before God, but all the unearned incre- 
ments from school, from church, from the work 
of scientists the world around, from Greek and 
German poets, from French and Italian teach- 
ers, from British and Russian champions of free- 
dom, from all the good will of the common 
people that builds communities and undergirds 
all our social benevolences.” 

More telling still is the argument that, if we 
are to say that Jesus is the revelation of God, we 
must mean what we say and identify God con- 
sistently with the traits which we find in the 
historical Jesus, including humility. Here, how- 
ever, we meet what appears to be too sweeping 
a judgment against those christological trends 
which read “‘the glory and the power” into the 
portrait of Jesus, whether in the Fourth Gospel 
or elsewhere. In the July, 1945, issue of this 
Journal an article by the late Shirley Jackson 
Case, entitled “The Lure of Christology,” is 
subject to the same question. The point is that 
for the first believers the importance of Jesus 
was naturally interpreted in Jewish terms sig- 
nifying his function in the divine plan. He was 
Messiah or Son of Man. These were not honorif- 
ics but roles interpreting his historical signifi- 
cance. When the Jewish historical scheme was 
increasingly displaced by a Hellenistic nonhis- 
torical scheme, that same significance had to be 
phrased in terms of his nature rather than his 
function. Thus categories of divinity and super- 
nature were introduced. The motive to this was 
not chiefly a mistaken impulse to assign him 
“power and glory” in a worldy sense or to see 
him as proud rather than humble. It was the 
church’s way of affirming the omnipotence of 
humility and the regal character of meekness. 

The chapters on the Kingdom of God repre- 
sent an admirable clarification of these trouble- 
some questions concerning Jesus’ view of the end 
and what it involved for his ethics. The solutions 
of an adventist, “realized eschatology,” or of an 
existential kind are set aside. Agreeing that 
Jesus’ view of the time and method of coming 
of the Kingdom were conditioned by his out- 
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look, Mr. Colwell is clear that the faith of 
Jesus in the victorious operation of God in his- 
tory is still valid. With regard to the. ethics 
he makes a clear case that Jesus did not offer 
a “discipleship ethic” in the sense of one for 
a special élite or for an inner group. Yet we 
could urge that the question of the practica- 
bility of the ethics points us to those special 
hearers who accepted discipleship and thus 
entered into the present powers of the King- 
dom. It is a “discipleship ethic” in this sense 
as well as in the sense that a relation to Jesus 
himself was an important qualification for those 
who would walk in the new way. 

Near the close the author insists that the 
God proclaimed by Jesus is more than an ideal 
to which men may or may not be attracted. 
This proclamation ‘“‘is the delineation of the 
ultimate reality which is a part of the fabric and 
a part of the pattern of living.” Here a telling 
blow is struck at a chief weakness in contempo- 
rary theism, and it recurs at other points in the 
book. Readers of a wide circle will be glad to 
have this authoritative guide to their considera- 
ation of Jesus and his sayings. 


Amos N. WILDER 
University of Chicago 


Die Probleme der K olosser- und Epheserbriefe. By 
Ernst Percy. (“Skrifter Utgivna av Kungl. 
Humanistika Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund,” 
Vol. XX XIX.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1946. xvii+517 pages. 

Since the days of H. J. Holtzmann’s Kritik 
der Epheser- und Kolosserbriefe (1872) no work 
has been devoted to the study of the historical 
problems of Ephesians and Colossians that 
matches Professor Percy’s work in scope, thor- 
oughness, and significance. The author applies 
to his searching investigations the mind and the 
abilities of a trained classical scholar, who pro- 
ceeds with great accuracy and untiring regard 
for details, with extreme care and caution in all 
doubtful matters, and with a highly developed 
and well-documented Sprachgefuhl. He first 
analyzes Colossians, then Ephesians, whereupon 
he discusses the relationship of the two letters. 
Finally, he devotes a few brief chapters to such 
questions as the relation of Ephesians to other 
New Testament writings, the purpose and ad- 
dress of Ephesians, and the time and place of 
writing of the two letters. 


The strength of Percy’s work lies in the exten- 
sive studies on the vocabulary, syntax, and 
style of the two letters. His contention is that 
the proportion of the hapax legomena in the two 
letters is not greater than in other Pauline let- 
ters; that certain peculiarities of style, which 
strike the reader of these documents, have their 
parallels in other Pauline writings; that the sub- 
ject matter and purpose of the documents under 
study are sufficient to explain their relative 
frequency there; that they present no ideas that 
are alien to Paul’s writings; and that in vocabu- 
lary, style, and ideas they show a number of 
peculiarities which they share with the Pauline 
letters but with no other book of the New 
Testament or the subapostolic age. After careful 
pondering of all the other attempts to solve the 
riddles of these letters, the author thus reaches 
the conclusion that, despite some difficulties in 
detail, the most plausible explanation is to credit 
them with Pauline origin. This reviewer would 
agree with the author that in this respect his 
demonstration is overwhelming and that it is 
worth while following him in his meticulous and 
somewhat cumbersome presentation of the evi- 
dence. He has succeeded in showing convinc- 
ingly that such critical problems as found in 
these letters cannot be solved merely by ingeni- 
ous hypotheses and sweeping statements but 
rather require patient investigation of all the 
details. 

Unlike his masterful and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the linguistic problems of the two let- 
ters, the author’s discussion of their theological 
problems is often sketchy and at times disap- 
pointing. There are excellent insights to be 
found in his book (e.g., his characterization of the 
Pauline view of the cdpt or his use of the for- 
mula év Xpior@), but he seems to lack a genuine 
understanding of the supernatural realism of 
Paul. In one point particularly the author is not 
likely to meet with much approval. In his dis- 
cussion of the: Colossian heresy he denies that 
Opnoxela TSv &yyéd\wv (2:18) has anything to 
do with the worship of angels. According to him, 
the expression points to acceptance of the Jew- 
ish Law, which by this phrase Paul would dis- 
credit as given by angels, not by God himself. 
The rarewodpootvy, which is mentioned in the 
same verse, would designate asceticism as based 
upon the taboos of the Old Testament. Percy 
fails to see, however, that his explanation would 
at least imply a considerable departure of these 
people from orthodox Judaism and thus would 
presuppose some kind of pagan influence. Any- 
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one who reads this discussion of the Colossian 
heresy will certainly be less definite in calling 
the latter ‘‘gnosticism.”? But one should also 
say that at this point the author is trying to 
prove too much with too little evidence at his 
disposal. 

Orto A. PIPER 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The Challenge of New Testament Ethics. By 
1. H. MarsHAtt. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1947. xi+363 pages. $4.50. 

The first part of this book is a study of the 
ethical teaching of Jesus, based on the Synoptic 
Gospels, and the second part deals with the 
ethical teaching of Paul, based on the ten New 
Testament letters (including the Epistle to the 
Ephesians). The Gospel and Letters of John, 
the Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the Pastoral Epistles, and the Book of 
Revelation are left out of consideration because, 
while there is a great deal of ethical teaching in 
them, “‘no new ethical note is struck” (p. 348). 

In his study of Paul, Marshall has been in- 
fluenced by Deissmann more than by any other 
interpreter. He seeks to show that Paul’s sub- 
stitution of a “‘spirit-ethic’’ for a “‘code-ethic” 
was fundamentally at one with Jesus’ ethical 
emphasis and that Paul’s ethical teachings are 
still valid and relevant for the Christian, even 
with respect to marriage, the family, and the 
state. 

In his interpretation of Jesus’ ethics Mar- 
shall adopts the position associated with the 
writings of Herrmann, Martin Dibelius, and 
E. F. Scott. Jesus taught principles, not pre- 
cepts. He emphasized disposition, not external 
rules of conduct. Only a few of Jesus’ sayings are 
really commands, Others that have the form of 
commands are instances of “urgent advice” or 
illustrations of how general principles are to 
work out in given situations. 

Much of Jesus’ teaching cannot be taken 
literally, but all of it must be taken seriously. 
It is contrasted with the legalistic casuistry of 
Judaism, absolved of the charge of being an 
“interim-ethic,” and set forth as a practicable 
and authoritative guide for individual and so- 
cial behavior in our own time, as in all ages and 
under all circumstances. Difficult sayings cease 
to trouble us when they are properly under- 
stood. ‘That Jesus should have suggested that 


evil is never to be resisted is clearly impossible. 
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.... The idea is simply and solely that of pas- 
sion for retaliation. ‘Do not exact vengeance for 
personal wrongs’”’ (pp. 115-16). When Jesus 
said, ‘‘Give to him who asks thee, and from him 
who wishes to borrow of thee do not turn 
away,” he really meant: “If a man is asked to 
lend a cloak to one who would otherwise have 
to sleep out in the cold insufficiently clad, he is 
not to seize the opportunity of retaliating for 
some offence previously committed and reject 
the request for assistance” (p. 129). 

Despite the scholarship with which such 
points of view are supported, the reviewer be- 
lieves that they have been largely imposed on 
the source material by Christians trained in the 
idealistic tradition of Kant and Herrmann. It is 
often the Christian ethics of a modern, liberal 
theologian that is the real subject of exposition. 

Marshall quotes frequently from ancient and 
modern writers to buttress and illustrate his 
argument. Often the quotations are apt and 
memorable, but the formula with which they 
are usually introduced becomes monotonous: 
“as Harnack says....,” “as E. F. Scott 
says....,”’ etc. Occasional lapses into collo- 
quial idiom are another minor flaw in style: The 
teaching of Jesus is ‘“‘as an American might say, 
‘the darndest common sense’ ” (p. 131); critics 
of Jesus’ ethics ‘‘are talking the sheerest balder- 
dash” (p. 190); Christians “must ‘do their 
stuff’”’ (p. 314). Frequent contrasts between 
Christian ethics and the practices of the Nazis, 
praise of F. D. R., and illustrations from the 
wartime experiences of 1939-45 tend to date the 
book. 

S. MacLean GILMOUR 


Queen’s Theological College 
Kingston, Canada 


The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition. By 
C. K. BARRETT. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1947. vilit176 pages. $4.50. 

The problem which Mr. Barrett faces in this 
book, apparently a dissertation, is relatively 
simple. The early church was dominated by the 
Spirit, as we see from the Pauline epistles and 
the Acts. On the other hand, references to the 
Spirit in the synoptic gospels and John are rela- 
tively scant and usually look forward to the 
period after Jesus’ resurrection. What, then, is 
the relationship between Jesus and the Spirit 
in the gospels? Why does Jesus never, or almost 
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never, refer to the Spirit? This is a subject which 
few recent writers in English have discussed, al- 
though one may refer to E. F. Scott’s The Spirit 
in the New Testament. 

Barrett’s study is marked by a completeness 
which some readers will perhaps find excessive. 
But it is of value to have all the relevant mate- 
rials assembled in one place, to deal in detail, for 
example, with Jesus as a miracle-worker since 
he is thus presented as a ‘“‘pneumatic” person. 
Barrett takes up the various points in the life of 
Jesus at which the Spirit is said to have inter- 
vened (conception, baptism, temptation, con- 
flict with demons, prophetic inspiration) and 
shows that these interventions are almost en- 
tirely “mythological”; they do not reflect the 
mind of Jesus himself. Jesus is not “pneumatic”’; 
he is the hidden Messiah of the hidden kingdom 
and only in his ultimate triumph can his hidden 
possession of the Spirit be revealed and shared 
with the messianic people. He did not predict 
this sharing. ““He did not distinguish between 
his resurrection and parousia, and accordingly 
there was no room for the intermediate event, 
Pentecost” (p. 160). The true theological and 
historical picture is given in John 7:39: ‘“‘The 
Spirit was not yet, for Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, who in this respect 
is the Elijah of much modern New Testament 
work, would have found Barrett’s work very 
satisfactory (cf. MPG 66, 700 ff., 784A). Perhaps 
someone will write a history of the theological 
and historical investigation of the work of the 
Spirit. In it this book will have a prominent 
place. It is an excellent example of the way in 
which historical criticism and New Testament 
theology can work together for their mutual 
enrichment. One puzzling question, possibly to 
be answered in “another study” (p. 162), comes 
to mind. Why in Luke-Acts does Pentecost fol- 
low the ascension, whereas in John there is a 
predicted ascension (20:17) followed by the 
gift of the Spirit (20: 22) and then further resur- 
rection appearances which seemingly contradict 
John 16:7? Perhaps this is due to the vagueness 
with which early Christians distinguished be- 
tween the risen Christ and the Spirit. 

The principal text which seems to contradict 
Barrett’s view is Mark 3:29 (cf. pp. 103-7). 
One can agree, however, that it is essentially an 
apologetic construction (cf. Acts 2:15, I Cor. 
14:23, Matt. 10:25). It should be noted that 
patristic interpretation of the verse begins be- 
fore Origen (p. 106). Irenaeus, Adv. haer. iii. 


11. 9 (11, 51-52), refers the saying to anti- 
Montanists who reject the spirit of prophecy 
(ci. Didache 11:7, which Barrett quotes). 

Allin all, this book covers a very wide range 
and illuminates almost everything it covers. It 
clarifies many previously unrelated points in 
the synoptic tradition and combines single 
points in a well-constructed synthesis. Most 
readers, like those whom Barrett mentions 
(p. viii), will question some of his premises and 
conclusions. But all will be profited by reading 
his book. 

Rosert M. Grant 

University of the South 


Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, Vol. 1: Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Results. By C. C. 
McCown, with contributions by J. MutLen- 
BURG, J, C. WAMPLER, D, VON BOTHMER, and 
MarGAretT HARRISON. xxii+332 pages+74 
figs.+-112 pls. Vol. 11: The Pottery. By J. C. 
WAMPLER, with a chapter by C. C. McCown. 
xvi+186 pages+90 pls. Berkeley, Calif., and 
New Haven: Palestine Institute of the 
Pacific School of Religion and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1947. Vol. [, 
$12.00; Vol. II, $8.00; Vols. I and Il, $18.75. 


The excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, which 
lies about eight miles north of Jerusalem, were 
under the direction of Professor W. F. Badé, 
who died in 1936, From the voluminous records 
of five seasons of excavation between 1926 and 
1935, Professor McCown and his colleagues 
have succeeded in producing a publication 
which deserves a place along with the archeo- 
logical reports of Albright, Wright, and Eng- 
berg. The evidence of the earliest occupation 
at Tell en-Nasbeh comes largely from cave 
tombs and belongs to the Late Chalcolithic and 
Early Bronze Ages. The Middle Bronze Age is 
represented by a single cave, and there was prob- 
ably no occupation of the mound in the Middle 
and Late Bronze Age. After the beginning of the 
Iron Age and perhaps before the Philistine in- 
vasion, a small village was founded on the hill, 
and as late as the time of Samuel it may still 
have been a poor, unwalled village. The earliest 
city wall, a narrow, poorly constructed affair, 
was built perhaps during the reigns of Saul, 
David, or Solomon. About goo B.c. it was suc- 
ceeded by the massive and well-fortified city 
wall which earlier reports had accredited to the 
Middle Bronze Age. This was perhaps de- 
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molished by the Babylonians in 586 B.c., and 
from this time down to the fifth century there 
was sporadic occupation in an unwalled village. 
There is only little evidence of occupation in 
Hellenistic-Roman times, when there may have 
been little more than a military watchtower on 
the mound. Unfortunately, the central portion 
of the mound was denuded to bed rock, and 
there is little clear stratification. There were two 
main strata, best identified on the west side of 
the city. 

Professor Muilenburg critically surveys the 
considerable literature on Tell en-Nasbeh and 
ably discusses the identification of the site, con- 
cluding plausibly that the probabilities are in 
favor of the identification of Tell en-Nasbeh 
with Mizpah. His careful study is an important 
contribution to the understanding of this vexing 
problem. Professor McCown discusses the ar- 
cheological history of Tell en-Nasbeh, Khirbet 
‘Attarah, and en-Nebi Samwil, and his conclu- 
sions accord with those of Professor Muilenburg. 

Of special importance are the EB i pottery 
remains (ca. 3000 B.c.) found in the tombs, 
which add to our knowledge of ceramics of this 
period. There were four outstanding tombs of 
the Iron Age, and the pottery in them was suf- 
ficiently numerous to permit. the use of the 
statistical method in determining the dates, In 
Tomb 5 and Tomb 32 appears the “swan jar”’ 
which at Megiddo belongs not to Stratum V as 
published but to Stratum IVB, being found in 
building No. 10, which now must be placed in 
the Solomonic period. Professor McCown dis- 
cusses the pottery types in the light of compara- 
tive data and is as much at home in the discus- 
sion of the Roman and Byzantine tombs as in 
the discussion of the earlier period. The pottery 
contents of fifteen of the cisterns and silos ex- 
cavated are described, with the pottery from 
about twice that number illustrated. 

Among the more important inscriptional ma- 
terials were the lemelekh (“‘belonging to the 
king”) stamps on jar handles. Seventy-one bore 
the ‘“‘winged sun disk,” and sixteen the “‘winged 
scarabeus.” The Tell en-Nasbeh stamps for the 
first time make it clear that the former is most 
probably a winged sun disk rather than a flying 
scroll. Of particular interest is a practically com- 
plete zir (large storage vessel), with all its four 
handles stamped with the lemelekh seal. Its 
capacity is estimated to have been 40.7 liters. 
Professor McCown suggests this may represent 
a bath, while a larger storage vessel, estimated 
to have contained 204 liters, may be a lethekh, 


i.e., 5 bath’s. Professor Albright has shown, on 
the basis of more recently available archeologi- 
cal data, that the bath was 22 liters, and so the 
stamped jars contained 2 bath’s. So probably the 
above mentioned lemelekh vessel, while the 
larger vessel may have been made to represent 
10 bath’s, in other words a homer (cf. Ezek. 
45:11). 

The later or great wall of the city enclosed 
about eight acres, The “later” gate toward the 
north on the east side is one of the most impor- 
tant architectural features of the defenses, It 
was protected by a great tower and so con- 
structed that the enemy approaching it would 
be exposed on the right side where they could 
not carry their shields. Among the more impor- 
tant buildings are three with a similar plan, i.e., 
three long parallel rooms of equal size, with a 
fourth of similar size running across their ends. 
Although originally identified as a sanctuary 
form, this must now be abandoned both for the 
Tell en-Nagbeh structures and for the important 
parallels at Megiddo. At Megiddo they occur 
in Stratum V, but the religious objects wrongly 
associated with one of them by Lamon belong 
rather to a Stratum [VB building. Four or five 
dyeing plants, three pottery kilns, wine presses, 
spindle whorls and loom weights, three inscribed 
weights, agricultural implements, toilet articles, 
jewelry, and various cult objects illustrate some- 
thing of the industry and culture of the town 
and its vicinity. 

In the second volume Mr. Wampler has care- 
fully and painstakingly collected the compara- 
tive data in his excellent analysis of the Tell en- 
Nasbeh pottery. The reviewer was naturally in- 
terested in the comparative material from 
Megiddo, where the published stratification is 
in need of certain revisions, since Stratum IVB 
is much more extensive than at first realized and 
belongs to the Solomonic period. To Mr. 
Wampler’s analysis of the pottery, Professor 
McCown adds an important study of the Hel- 
lenistic, Roman, and Byzantine lamps. 


HERBERT G. MAy 
Oberlin School of Theology 


Prophetic Religion. By J. Puitre Hyarr. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 
188 pages. $1.75. 

This very carefully prepared and well-writ- 
ten book attempts to present an integrated pic- 
*See Albright, AASOR, XXI-XXII (1941-43), 

58,59. 
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ture of the religious outlook of the prophets of 
the Old Testament. The writer proceeds syn- 
thetically. The fairly well-assured literary re- 
mains of seven prophets—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and II Isaiah—serve 
as source material. Analytical contrasts between 
these prophets are confined mostly to such 
things as personal qualities, social backgrounds, 
and the historical occasions of their vocation. 
All together are treated as a unit by Professor 
Hyatt when he shows how they thought of 
themselves as “‘the called of God,” what criti- 
cisms they made of society, and why they were 
interested in history. This is likewise true when 
he discusses their attitudes to the cultus and to 
the state or when he outlines their teaching 
about God, sin, and forgiveness. This synthetic, 
constructive treatment which reconciles and in- 
tegrates the rich variety of expression found in 
the records is a sound and probably indispen- 
sable procedure in making the Bible available 
to our own day. 

The author is convinced that Jesus stood in 
the prophetic rather than in the apocalyptic 
tradition of Judaism. To establish this view, he 
devotes a part of each chapter to Jesus to show 
that his attitudes and teachings dovetail with 
those of prophetic religion. This results in a 
rather scattered and piecemeal treatment of a 
very important question. It seems that a sepa- 
rate chapter dealing with Jesus as prophet 
would have been much more effective. 

With respect to disputed questions in literary 
criticism and in the history of religion, the au- 
thor’s: position is generally a moderate one. 
Thus he does not think that the earlier prophets 
are simply messengers of doom even though he 
feels that all specifically messianic passages in 
their books must be counted as later additions. 
Hyatt’s own criteria for evaluating the authen- 
ticity of passages of hope in these are very sug- 
gestive. In another case, dealing with the atti- 
tude of the prophets to the cultus, he makes it 
clear that he believes that the prophets were es- 
sentially iconoclasts and enemies of all ritual 
religion. However, he is careful to state the con- 
tradictory view and further admits that the 
prophets were only partially correct in holding 
the view he ascribes to them; that is, that the 
sacrifices were all of Canaanite origin. His mod- 
eration is also shown when he assigns the foun- 
dation of Israelite religion to the Mosaic faith 
that antedates the prophetic period. The es- 
sence of this faith was that Yahweh had made 


a special covenant with Israel and that the 
people’s obligation under this covenant was one 
of moral obedience. Nevertheless, the prophetic 
development of this faith was so great as to 
constitute its transformation. The author is 
quite evidently not so much concerned with 
present new views as he is to evaluate critically 
and, when possible, reconcile extant views. His 
scientific responsibility and erudition are mani- 
fest in the care and thoroughness with which he 
presents extant critical data. But in the nature 
of the case it is inevitable that some sections 
dealing with critical problems seem a bit flat and 
“secondhand,” at least to the biblical specialist. 
One wonders whether there is not too much 
space given to technical questions in a book in- 
tended primarily for a wider audience. 

At the beginning of his book the author says 
that today the term “prophetic religion”’ usually 
refers to “that type of religion that emphasizes 
ethics.” There is much that leads the reader to 
conclude that the author considers this state- 
ment historically correct. To be sure, Professor 
Hyatt points out that the prophets were not 
social reformers but men who criticized life in 
the spirit of religion. In matters of national 
policy they were men of faith and not just po- 
litical realists. But we are told again and again 
that the emphasis of the prophets is upon the 
moral demands of Yahweh and that the hope of 
fulfilment lies in obedience to these demands. 
There is, of course, much to justify this line of 
thought. Indeed, the prophets were historically 
so interpreted by the rabbis and the legalists. 
In the prophets it is very easy to abstract the 
idea of God’s justice from his creative and re- 
demptive activity, but it is a course to be avoid- 
ed. One wonders whether the attempt to main- 
tain that the prophets rejected the cult is not an 
aspect of such abstraction. We wish that Pro- 
fessor Hyatt had developed much more fully his 
brief section on the prophetic doctrine of divine 
forgiveness. 

This book is addressed to all who have “‘in- 
tellectual curiosity” about their religion. It pre- 
sents an area of religious experience that has 
wielded immense influence in the history of re- 
ligion. It wants to present this ancient segment 
as it really was—historically and objectively. 
The author wants us to “listen to the prophets 
as they speak for themselves.” But one wonders 
whether the prophets can really speak “for 
themselves” unless we provide them with a 
voice for today. And without such a voice we 
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cannot even see prophetic religion as it really 
was. We laud the author’s passion for objectivi- 
ty, but we feel that the truest objectivity de- 
mands the writer’s personal involvement, not 
his exclusion or obliteration. A historian’s at- 
tempt to tell the whole story always means that 
he personally becomes the voice of the past, de- 
spite all the perils involved. We are not sure that 
in his excellent study Professor Hyatt has con- 
sciously shouldered this burden. 


J. CorerT RYLAARSDAM 
University of Chicago 


The Modern Message of the Minor Prophets. By 
RAYMOND CALKINS. New York: Harper & 


Bros., 1947. 205 pages. $3.00. 


Great preachers who are also serious students 
of the Bible are altogether too rare in our day. 
That fact should serve to make especially wel- 
come this book by the respected pastor emeritus 
of the First Church of Cambridge (Mass.). Its 
author writes in a lucid, direct style and with an 
economy of words that is possible only to one 
who has really mastered his subject and spent 
much time in its preparation. In some instances 
the composition seems to have been done al- 
most too carefully, resulting in a certain loss of 
freshness and spontaneity; elsewhere, as, for 
example, in the exposition on Zephaniah, the 
author displays great literary imagination, pow- 
er, and charm. 

It is quite evident that Dr. Calkins has tried 
to do for the minor prophets in this generation 
what George Adam Smith did for them a gen- 
eration ago. He acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Smith, and his work reveals this in many 
ways. At the same time there are important 
differences. These differences are not only a de- 
scription of the personal qualities of two great 
scholar-preachers but also a commentary upon 
the change in mood and cultural climate that 
separates our day from that of George Adam 
Smith. The Scot’s books on the prophets make 
one think of a causerie; rather personal, expan- 
sive, and even a bit rambling at times. In 1948 
there seems to be more preciseness about de- 
tailed facts and a more restrained, disciplined, 
and objective behavior generally. It would be 
futile to compare the respective merits, for they 
are different. 

Dr. Calkins has provided an “introduction” 
for each of the twelve minor prophets. In these 
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technical matters he does not so much present 
original conclusions as show why he chooses 
as he does among the possible available accounts 
concerning the several books. In general, his 
choices tend to be moderate or conservative. 
For example, he thinks of the prophets as doing 
more of their own writing than is often admit- 
ted. He chooses 600 B.c. as the probable date for 
the writing of Habakkuk and also feels that the 
core of chapter 3 in that document, proba- 
bly verses 17-19, are authentically “The 
Prayer of Habakkuk.” He believes that Hosea 
had only one wife and that she became a harlot 
after her marriage to the prophet. He does not 
think that Nahum was an eyewitness of Nine- 
veh’s destruction and that he wrote about it be- 
fore it occurred, while the Medes were on the 
march. And so on. Only once did this reviewer 
feel that the writer’s conclusions about these 
technical matters failed to be fully critical: in 
his discussion of the Book of Haggai he seems 
to accept the contents of Ezra as a reliable ac- 
count of the attitude of the “‘Samaritans”’ to- 
ward the returned exiles before the appearance 
of Haggai in 518 B.c. 

The modern meanings or lessons the writer 
finds in the minor prophets are highly sugges- 
tive, cover a wide scope of our human existence, 
and bear deep study and thought. On the one 
hand, there is an emphasis upon the need for 
trust in God as a resource for men in need and 
crisis. Nahum teaches us that God crushes ty- 
rants. God’s power is the antidote for despair in 
Obadiah. Habakkuk counsels patience for those 
who put their trust in God; we are to remember 
that God keeps his own counsels. Especially in 
Zachariah, “it was not a question of what man 
should do for God, but what God could do for 
man” (p. 115). In all this one feels that Dr. 
Calkins is not uninfluenced by today’s theologi- 
cal climate. On the other hand, he does not lose 
sight of human duty and responsibility. Amos 
and Micah especially call us to war against 
individual and social immoralities. Jonah re- 
bukes our nationalism, our racism, our caste 
systems, and our trade restriction.. In Haggai 
the author finds ground for our responsibility in 
building the institutions of religion and for in- 
troducing religion into the framework of society 
as a whole. The “‘meanings”’ discussed are char- 
acterized by a commendable comprehensiveness 
and balance. Therefore, it is somewhat surpris- 
ing to find that the prophet Joel becomes the 
vehicle for floating a national conservation pro- 
gram of human and material resources: flood 
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control, soil conservation, afforestation, slum 
clearance, etc. The twist given this document is 
indeed appealing and practical, but one won- 
ders whether it does not wrench it unduly. Or 
had the author finished his work on this book 
before the present winds of doctrine hit him? 
One final word. Dr. Calkins is deeply im- 
pressed by the “timeliness” of the prophets for 
today. They ‘deal not only with the issues of 
their day but with the fundamental problems 
of life” (p. 24). He says that the prophets deal 
with the perennial ills in terms of an abiding 
divine purpose. When we say this, we must re- 
member that Amos and his company do not 
simply address themselves to conditions we de- 
scribe as ills but that they have pretty much de- 
termined our understanding of what constitute 
the ills of existence and the manner in which 
they are to be overcome. When we say that the 
prophets are “timely,” we imply that we accept 
as our own their understanding of the funda- 
mental nature and meaning of human existence; 
we accept them as “relevation.” To all of Dr. 
Calkins’ readers, and one hopes they will be 
many, this will not be as clear as it, no doubt, is 
to him. 
J. CoERT RYLAARSDAM 
University of Chicago 


Ezechielfragen. By Nits MESSEL. Oslo: I Kom- 
misjon Hos Jacob Dybwad, 1945. 156 pages. 
RY. i. 

Messel’s position is that Ezekiel lived and 
worked in Palestine about 400 B.c. Chapter 17 
gives the ferminus a quo in its reference to an 
agreement between the authorities in Jerusalem 
and the Egyptian “‘Amonrut” at the inception 
of his revolt against the Persians in 404. The 
background of the prophet’s work is the rivalry 
of parties apparent in Nehemiah’s time in 
Jerusalem; notably Ezekiel’s major antagonism 
is directed toward the ‘‘Gétzendiener.”’ But the 
book contains a large body of redactional mate- 
rial that is to be dated between 361 and 344 B.c., 
dates that once again are determined by refer- 
ences to Egyptian history. A few passages are 
from yet later periods; most important are the 
“six poems about Tyre” (26:7—28:19) which 
were written about the time of the fall of the 
city. Worthy of note is the ascription of chapter 
19 to this latest class. Then there is much 
nachredaktionalle matter in chapter 10 and in 
chapters 40-48. These latter, however, are be- 


lieved to contain a genuine nucleus. In toto, 
Messel retains for Ezekiel 385 verses, in whole 
or in part, from the first thirty-nine chapters, 
or, if we give him the benefit of his doubt in re- 
gard to 8 others, then a total of 393. Notwith- 
standing an excess of nearly 60 per cent over 
the bulk which I found in my study to be 
genuine, there is no comfort in Messel’s results 
for those who considered the results of Hélscher 
and myself too severe, but instead the disquiet- 
ing fact that one more critic of the book be- 
lieves that by far its greater bulk is of secondary 
origin. 

A strange feature of Messel’s discussion is 
his apparent ignorance of Torrey’s pseudo- 
Ezekiel, with which it has so much in common. 
But indeed all American criticism is overlooked, 
except Toy’s and the article by Berry on ‘“‘The 
Thirtieth Year” in JBL, Volume LI (1932), 
which Messe] says he had never seen but cited 
only from Herntrich’s summary. 

The book begins with thirty-nine pages of 
introductory discussion of the problem of 
Ezekiel, which for Messel is primarily, when and 
where did Ezekiel live? There follow then more 
than a hundred pages of critical analysis of the 
Book of Ezekiel, chapter by chapter. It is a 
serious and comprehensive study. Even those 
who may reject the author’s main conclusions 
must recognize many important contributions 
and many incisive insights to corroborate what 
others have discovered. For my own part I wel- 
come heartily his recognition that the work of 
“the redactor” is in considerable measure of the 
nature of commentary upon the genuine oracles. 
His historical exposition of many passages as 
relevant to the times of Nehemiah or to inci- 
dents of later Egyptian history deserves like- 
wise serious consideration. Such may indeed be 
the nature of much of the “commentary,” 
which, however, he takes as the genuine work 
of the prophet. But in any case Messel’s book, 
whatever its defects, takes its place at once 
among the important literature of criticism and 
exegesis of the Book of Ezekiel. 

The approach to a solution of the problem is 
made through an effort to identify the prophet’s 
audience. But this is all old stuff; and Messel is 
patently unsound in his comment that if 
Ezekiel had prophesied in Babylonia about the 
people in Judah, “‘a thousand kilometers away,” 
he would have been not a prophet but a “‘Wahr- 
sager.”’ The argument for the Palestinian locale 
rests on much more cogent evidence than this. 
But we come to grips with the author’s main 
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argument in his exegesis of 11:15 to the purport 
that it cannot refer to a mood of the people of 
Jerusalem only six years after the disaster. In- 
stead it shows that the exiles have already re- 
turned; the passage comes out of the rivalry of 
the ’am ha’arets and the bne haggolah—in other 
words, the situation revealed by the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. But it is apparent that this 
view disregards indisputable historical evidence 
of a mood of the upstart princes of the realm in 
the days of Zedekiah into which 11:15 fits per- 
fectly. 

However, in the end the case must rest, as 
for all investigators of the Book of Ezekiel, upon 
details of analysis and exegesis. We turn with 
quickened interest to Messel’s criticism. 

Like most other investigators, he begins with 
chapters 1-3. Here he finds the original material 
to consist of 1:1-28a, 2:9—3:9, and 14-16, ex- 
cept that in 1:5-10 there are many additions 
and doubtlets. He spends some time in demon- 
stration of such secondary matter, but of the 
primary issue, whether anything at all in these 
chapters is Ezekiel’s and if so how then we are 
to recognize it, he has not a word. His position 
is pure assumption. He criticizes the views of 
others, notably of Herntrich, Herrmann, and 
Bertholet, and then seems to consider it obvious 
that, when they are wrong, his different view 
must be right. I pointed out in my Problem of 
Ezekiel the futility of the course uniformly fol- 
lowed by critics in beginning with chapter i, 
where a lack of clearly recognizable criteria re- 
duces analysis to guesswork. Messel has un- 
wittingly added cogent demonstration that I 
was right. 

Chapter 6 “‘belongs entirely to the redactor.” 
Major evidence is found in a comparison with 
chapter 36, which is to be chosen as genuine be- 
cause of its superior form! Two further consid- 
erations fail to redeem the triviality of such 
reasoning. In chapters 8-11 previous critics 
were wrong, so Messel claims, and then an- 
nounces: “I hold chapters 8, 9, and 11 to be 
original.’ He goes on, it is true, to adduce in 
support the consideration that Ezekiel’s char- 
acteristic purpose was to announce punishment 
for the sinners and deliverance for the pious. 
And that is all! It is criticism that lacks utterly 
the care and detail and, most of all, the sound 
criteria necessary. 

These samples will suffice. Yet one cannot re- 
sist this choice bit: ‘The ground for denying to 
Ezekiel the original part of chapters 40 ff. I find 
unconvincing. To support the course of at- 
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tributing it to Ezekiel a decisive argument can 
be advanced: since the insertion, 43: 1-9, obvi- 
ously comes from the redactor, then the vision 
itself to which the insertion belongs must be 
older, that is, it was composed by Ezekiel” (p. 
128). Could reasoning possibly be more fal- 
lacious? 

Messel has succeeded in holding up a mirror 
to Old Testament criticism. This is the sort of 
guesswork which too commonly has paraded as 
“scientific” analysis. Happily it is passing from 
vogue, yet Messel is not entirely out of his own 
age. The one best criterion of genuineness is 
familiarity with an author’s thought and style. 
This in turn demands as a prerequisite a rela- 
tively certain identification of a few passages 
from which then the critic may push out cau- 
tiously, but with increasing confidence, into 
the unknown. Messel’s prime failure is that he 
never remotely envisages this sine qua non. 


Witiray A. [RwIN 
University of Chicago 


Das Leiden des Unschuldigen in Babylon und 
Israel. By JOHANN JAKOB STAMM. Ziirich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1946. Pp. 83. Fr. 5.50. 


Stamm is Privatdozent at the University of 
Basel and is already favorably known for his 
books Die akkadische Namengebung and Erlosen 
und Vergeben im Alten Testament. The present 
volume, written in nontechnical language, is the 
tenth in the series “‘Abhandlungen zur Theologie 
des Alten und Neuen Testaments,” edited by 
W. Eichrodt and O. Cullmann. In this little 
book the author aims at an objective presenta- 
tion, in the light of native documents, of the 
views held by the Babylonians and the Israel- 
ites on the problem of the suffering of the right- 
eous and at an unbiased comparison of the es- 
sential views of the two religions on this subject. 

The author has divided his study into three 
chapters. The first deals with the problem of 
suffering in Babylonia and the second with the 
same problem is Israel. In each case the author 
treats first the problem of suffering in general 
and then the problem of the suffering of the 
righteous in particular. Of special interest in 
both chapters are Stamm’s observations on the 
idea of vicarious satisfaction. 

Stamm’s discussion of the Babylonian views 
on suffering is based principally on three 
cuneiform compositions—the pessimistic dia- 
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logue between the master and his slave, the com- 
position known among the Mesopotamians as 
Lidlul bél némégqi (“‘T will praise the lord of wis- 
dom’’), and the so-called Babylonian Theodicy 
(also called the Babylonian Koheleth), while his 
chief sources for the Hebrew beliefs are Psalms 
37,49, and 73, the Book of Job, and Ecclesiastes. 

The third and final chapter is devoted to a 
comparison of the beliefs held by the Babyloni- 
ans and the Hebrews on the subject under con- 
sideration. Stamm concludes that, while there 
are striking similarities, emanating from a com- 
mon culture, the two systems are fundamentally 
far apart. 

Stamm’s investigation again makes the 
uniqueness of Isreal’s faith stand out in bold re- 
lief. The book is characterized by careful schol- 
arship, lucidity, fairness, and sobriety; and, al- 
though we cannot always share the author’s 
convictions, we recommend his study to all who 
are interested in moral issues, particularly in 
view of present-day conditions. 


ALEXANDER HEIDEL 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


Studies in Biblical Law. By Davin DavuBeE. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1947. viii+328 pages. 
$4.50. 

This book consists of five studies which have 
appeared separately in various journals over the 
last twelve years but are here revised and ex- 
panded. The approach is that of comparative 
law. Parallels are drawn and divergences noted 
between biblical—mostly Old Testament—law 
and Roman law in particular, although there 
are many references to other ancient Near 
Eastern codes, the talmudic material, and other 
sources. 

In the first study, “Law in the Narratives,” 
the author attempts to recover from the non- 
legal historical and traditional sources of the 
Old Testamenta picture of legal presuppositions 
and concepts older and more original than the 
actual codes as they now exist within a religious 
framework. He treats of the general ideas held 
regarding legal responsibility and vis maior as a 
general determination for factors which absolve 
from liability; the formal nature of evidence and 
the acknowledgement of its validity as revealed 
in a study of the nr used in a legal or semilegal 
sense; the rules concerned with letting and hir- 
ing, either of personal services or of objects; the 


formal transfer of property and the means by 
which conveyance was accomplished; and the 
concept of redemption in its legal sense. These 
studies are very valuable in themselves, and the 
author is quite justified in pointing out the way 
in which these terms modified and molded re- 
ligious ideas in Israel and its spiritual heirs. 
However, it seems unwarranted to conclude 
that these legal concepts were in origin com- 
pletely secular just because they have been 
found operative in the earliest periofl outside the 
religious sphere. The author does not commit 
himself as to whether law was originally bound 
up with or distinct from religion, but he seems 
to favor the latter position. There appears to 
be some confusion here. The mere fact, for in- 
stance, that Deuteronomy contains positive law 
in a religious framework does not necessarily 
mean that law was originally separate from reli- 
gion. It is much more probable that law, just as 
all other cultural elements, had its origins in the 
originally sacral milieu of early society. How- 
ever, like art, morals, science, etc., law moved 
out gradually from this nexus and established 
itself as an independent and more or less secu- 
larized element of social thought. For a particu- 
lar purpose, as in the case of Deuteronomy, it 
may be brought once more, in whole or in part, 
under the direct control and influence of reli- 
gion. But it would be foolish to generalize from 
this last stage alone that law had an ultimate 
origin separate from religion. 

In “Codes and Codas”’ the author has studied 
the various collections of laws in the Old Testa- 
ment with a view to discovering the phenomena 
which may indicate additions and emendations. 
He names at least three: the separation of an 
added clause from the law it serves to modify 
when logically it should follow immediately; 
verbal differences between the earlier and the 
later elements; and disagreement between the 
elements of a legal whole dealing with a single 
delict as to the punishment meted out. 

The next study, ‘“‘Lex talionis,” emphasizes 
the fact that this principle has two aspects, 
namely, compensation and retaliation, by which 
it bridges the modern distinction between pri- 
vate and criminal law. A study of the root Sim 
shows that, when it occurs as a legal term, it al- 
ways means “restitution in kind,”’ not payment 
in money. There is only one apparent exception 
(Exod. 21:34), but this is the result of a later 
interpolation into the verse. 

The problem of individual versus corporate 
reward and punishment is discussed in the 
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fourth study, “Communal Responsibility.” The 
author stresses two aspects which he calls ‘“com- 
munal merit” and “ruler punishment” (or “ruler 
reward”); but, in general, his results are parallel 
to those of Johannes Pedersen in the latter’s 
study of Hebrew psychology. 

The last essay, “Summum ius—summa in- 
iuria,” is a study of fraud and theft in the Old 
Testament, the steps taken to combat them, 
and the gradual change in the laws of evidence 
in connection with them. ,The last eighty-five 
pages deal with Roman law in particular, be- 
ginning with a not-too-close parallel in Mac- 
robius to Jacob’s fraud regarding Laban’s 
household gods. The author then discusses at 
great length the laws regarding theft in Rome, 
a discussion which will have little interest for 
biblical scholars. 

While the author indicates knowledge of 
only one work on Old Testament law, namely, 
that of Albrecht Alt, he has not attempted to 
make a comprehensive study of biblical law as 
a system or to trace origins. He merely discusses 
certain features of “legal thought” which inter- 
est him and presents illustrations—not always 
clearly comparable—between Old Testament 
law and other systems. He discusses also the 
ramifications of these legal concepts on the re- 
ligious doctrines of Israel and, through them, on 
those of Christianity. Many of his conclusions 
are of value, but it is to be questioned whether 
his investigations in the realm of Roman law 
interpretation are of any help to the biblical 
scholar or, in the long run, to his own argument. 

The volume is furnished with full indexes 
covering all biblical, rabbinic, oriental law code, 
Roman, Greek, Germanic, and later sources and 
a separate index of terms discussed, mostly 
Hebrew and Latin. The book is also provided 
with copious notes collected at the end of each 
separate study. 

A. D. TUSHINGHAM 
University of Chicago 


L’Orient et les origines de Vidéalisme subjectif 
dans la pensée européenne, Tome I: La Doc- 
trine théologique de Memphis (L’ Inscription du 
roi Shabaka). By ARAM M. FRENKIAN. Paris: 
Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1946. 
167 pages. 


The author, a former pupil of Emile Bréhier 
and at present Maitre de Conférences at the Uni- 
versity of Bucharest, is known through three 
earlier books in the field of Greek philosophy. 


In an introductory chapter Frenkian sum- 
marizes the theories of several recent writers on 
the subject of oriental elements in early Greek 
thought. In general, he agrees with Hopfner 
that there is little concrete evidence of oriental 
influence upon Greek thought before the time 
of Alexander, but he considers Zeller too radical 
in denying even partial evidence in some details. 

The central and longest chapter of the book 
is an analysis of the Shabaka inscription from 
the temple of Ptah in Memphis, now in the 
British Museum. It dates from ca. 700 B.c. but 
contains much earlier material. Lines 48-61 tell 
of the part played by Ptah in the creation of the 
world, gods, and man. Frenkian’s careful dis- 
cussion of the text, based on the work of all 
Egyptologists who have written on it, is fol- 
lowed by an interesting survey of ancient the- 
ories of creation. He concludes that ‘even 
among the most remarkable representatives of 
spiritual monism, in Plotinus, for example, the 
basis of things is reduces to the thoughts and 
ideas put into circulation by the text of the sage 
of Memphis, the preservation of which is due to 
the zeal and piety of King Shabaka.”’ 

According to Frenkian, it was only in the 
Hellenistic age that the objective idealism of 
Plato became a subjective idealism under 
Egyptian influence. As an illustration of this 
new element in Greek religious philosophy he 
cites the motives of light and speech (/ogos) in 
Neo-Platonic and early Christian writers. About 
the novelty of these light metaphors the review- 
er has serious doubts: (cf. J. A. Notopoulos, 
“The Symbolism of the Sun and Light in the 
Republic of Plato,” Classical Philology, 1944, 
p. 240). It seems probable that the mystical use 
of solar symbolism was found independently 
among Greeks, Egyptians, and Iranians and 
that Plato was aware of ancient oriental paral- 
lels to his own thought. But there is little doubt 
that there was a much greater amount of Greek- 
oriental syncretism after the time of Alexander. 

In spite of occasional dissent, the reviewer is 
glad to acknowledge that he has learned much 
from Frenkian’s book. The author has shown 
a good deal of that “intuition and philological 
tact” which he rightly considers prerequisites 
for the kind of study here attempted. He has 
undoubtedly taken us a little further along the 
way to the understanding of ancient oriental 
and Greek thought. 

RatpH Marcus 


University of Chicago 
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Seeds of Redemption. By BERNARD E. MELAND. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1947. 162 pages. 
$2.50. 


The seeds of redemption to which Professor 
Meland refers are germinal influences of a gentle 
healing creativeness that are continuously at 
work even in a time of destruction like the 
present. Evidence for them is found in the new 
repentant mood shown by scientists and others, 
new experiments in democracy, especially on 
college campuses, and a new belief in the com- 
mon man and concern for his interests. To con- 
sider their ceaseless constructive activity is 
to gain a new understanding, Meland thinks, of 
the processes of grace and the redemptive work 
of God. 

The great issue of our time is—power or 
sensibility. Power without sensibility is a force 
for death. The story of our planet from dino- 
saurs to atom bombs demonstrates this truth. 
Today science and industry have amassed ap- 
palling amounts of power, and death appears 
to be in the offing. We seem to be unable to 
shake off the fascination of power, and, even 
while we are appalled by it, we are drawn into 
its service. But the growing mood of repentance 
may provide the corrective we need. If we can 
begin to understand the abuses of power, we 
may be in a mood to open ourselves to the ten- 
der and compassionate forces that are at work 
below the surface of life. The God who is crea- 
tive of the best that is in us is a “Sensitive Na- 
ture within Nature,” constantly active to pro- 
duce friendship, community, love, and the 
beauty of wholeness among men. 

Creativity is an art, and a creative God works 
with the methods of an artist. He influences us 
through our imagination, through our sensitive 
awareness of value, and through our protest 
against all mediocrity. Meland aligns himself 
with Whitehead’s philosophy in the belief that 
the brute ongoing push of reality is tempered 
and molded by the influence of a principle of 
concretion which changes mere process into 
events with character and pattern. This pat- 
terned creativity is seen in the growth of a child, 
in the healing experience of companionship that 
sometimes comes to the most solitary grief, and 
in the hidden forces working toward that har- 
monious condition where men may live at peace 
with each other and their world. It is present as 
spirit, an emergent quality which brings other 
ends than those of sheer survival and other wills 
beside the will to power. 


Meland admits that the argument of his 
book is open to the charge of sentimentality and 
that the view of a creative tendency working 
toward world community may lead to pleasant 
dreams instead of energetic action. But he 
maintains, rightly I think, that the realists 
themselves set up their own kind of smoke 
screen. In its cautious unwillingness to put too 
much faith in ideals, realism stresses the trend 
toward conflict and resistance. But it is blind 
when it denies the gentler forces that make for 
harmonious interaction. Attentiveness to them 
means not preoccupation with vague ideals but 
concern for the creativity of God. In this we 
must believe, on it we must base our hope, and 
for its working we must provide adequate con- 
ditions—or we are lost indeed. 

J. S. Brxer 
Colby College 


The Theology of John Wesley. By Witi1am 
RAGSDALE CANNON. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 284 
pages. $2.50. 


This book belongs in the library of every 
parish minister and theological teacher. It is 
exciting reading and so rewarding a source book 
thatit is certain to be turned to again and again. 
The work is full of references. While occasional- 
ly one wishes that more of the book were writ- 
ten with the freedom and independence of in- 
terpretation that mark the concluding chapter, 
it must be said that, on the whole, both author 
and publisher have combined to provide the 
reader with a remarkably comprehensible docu- 
mentary study. The result is a volume that 
should go far beyond the circles of those par- 
ticularly interested in religious matters and 
engage those who, as thoughtful readers about 
many things, wish also to know something 
about the mind and temper of one of the most 
influential Christians of all time—an influence 
which still vividly affects the present religious 
situation in America. 

The Methodist church is the largest Protes- 
tant body in the United States. One is accus- 
tomed to associate it more with the practice of 
the Christian life than with creative Christian 
thought. Methodism somehow tends to be dis- 
tinguished for morality rather than theology, 
for activity rather than reflection, in the life of 
the Christian church. This book is a fresh and 
instructive reminder both that Methodism 
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comes by these tendencies honestly and that 
they do not tell the whole story. Indeed, what 
the author has done—certainly for non- 
Methodists, perhaps also for Methodists them- 
selves—is to provide an authentic, concise, yet 
comprehensive demonstration that Methodists 
behave the way they do precisely because the 
theology of the founder of their movement so 
decisively shaped the course of the movement 
itself. Dr. Cannon is a member of the faculty of 
the Candler School of Theology at Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia. He writes from inside the 
movement whose founder he seeks to expound, 
and with notable clarity and scholarship. 

Cannon recognizes the difficulty of ascribing 
a theology to John Wesley, for Wesley was not 
a systematic thinker. At the same time it is 
possible to understand his sermons, letters, 
journal, and influence more accurately and 
more fruitfully by drawing attention to ‘“Jus- 
tification by Faith” and “Christian Perfection” 
as the pivotal conceptions of Wesley’s thought 
and work. Cannon’s contention is that “‘Justi- 
fication by Faith” is the clue and the core of 
Wesley’s understanding of Christianity. It is 
“the source and the determinant of all the rest 
of his theology.”” Wesley’s interpretation of jus- 
tification separates him from the Anglicanism 
in which he was brought up; from Luther, who 
made justification the basis of the theology of 
the Reformation; and, above all, from Calvin, 
whose predestinariansim and consequent limita- 
tion of the operation of the grace of justification 
Wesley simply could not tolerate. Furthermore, 
Wesley’s interpretation of justification must be 
regarded as an important qualification of the 
idea of Christian perfection. It is this oversight 
which, in Cannon’s view, has been responsible 
for the one-sided and un-Wesleyan stress upon 
morality and holiness in Methodism. I want to 
thank Cannon especially for chapters iv and v, 
in which he helped me to understand as I had 
not done before why Wesley could not possibly 
go along with Calvin and where he drew the 
line against Arminianism. 

It should also be said that not least among 
the merits of Cannon’s volume is its demonstra- 
tion that the Methodist church, too, is engaged 
in the kind of theological self-examination which 
is giving to Protestantism both an ecumenical 
character and a truer understanding of itself. 


PAuL LEHMANN 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Primer for Protestants. By JAMES HAasTINGs 
NicHots. New York: Association Press, 
1947. I51 pages. $1.00. 

This book is such a gem of technical excel- 
lence that the reviewer is tempted to comment 
primarily upon its integrity of subject matter, 
discrimination of content, economy of organiza- 
tion, and unrelenting maintenance of distinctive 
style. Yet even for review in a technical journal! 
the element of the book which must be brought 
to the fore is its confessional nature, for it is this 
element which lends both thrust and precision 
to the organization of a considerable learning. 

The work is conceived as an introduction to 
Protestantism, especially for youth. It is not as 
primitive a primer as too many of our laymen 
need; but, as a first exercise for a seriously in- 
quiring layman: of some educational back- 
ground, it is highly commendable. 

The first task of the author is to distinguish 
the positive and “evangelical” aspect of his sub- 
ject from the reactionary or “protestant” aspect 
whereby Protestantism has defined itself over 
against Romanism and Eastern Orthodoxy. 
These latter two, it is pointed out, cannot them- 
selves be understood apart from reactions to 
Protestantism and to each other. The items of 
reaction are indicated concisely. The positive 
aspect of Protestantism, in which both pre- 
Protestant and non-Protestant forms of Chris- 
tianity share to some extent, is best identified as 
the fellowship of those who, participating in 
each other, participate in the life of God’s reign 
as made known through Jesus Christ. This fel- 
lowship has had a continuing life from Pentecost 
to our own day during which it has expressed 
itself through ritual, literary tradition, and or- 
ganized institutions. The constant tendency in 
Christianity is for the initial fellowship to be- 
come submerged to one or another of its ex- 
pressions. The Reformation represents a revival 
of the consciousness of the primacy of the fel- 
lowship and a call to return to God alone the 
trusts which have become shifted to the out- 
ward expressions. While Protestants are not 
free from the dangers of misplaced faith, the 
virtue of Protestantism consists in its loyalty 
to this Reformation understanding of Chris- 
tianity. 

That Protestantism so understands itself, 
Dr. Nichols proceeds to demonstrate through a 
review of its history and the presentation of its 
principles. The treacherous problem of “di- 
visiveness” is tackled at the outset. The causes 
of post-Reform division are laid bare, and their 
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resolution seen in the passage about 1700 from 
a churchly to a denominational phase. Within 
the latter there began the consciousness that 
the denominational structures are only adminis- 
trative differentiations with a common faith 
witnessed to by the very concept of denomina- 
tion. This recognition is at the heart of the con- 
temporary ecumenical movement, and in the 
light of it the author gives appreciative sum- 
maries of the contributions, both to the church 
and to the world, which flow from the special 
emphases of the several denominations. 

In dealing with Protestant principles, the 
author, as needs must be, depends upon his own 
particular theological heritage, in this case the 
Calvinist tradition. But so obvious is it that his 
heritage is not norm, but instrument whereby 
he seeks to articulate the basis of evangelical fel- 
lowship, that there are few who will discover 
themselves in disagreement with him. There is 
presentation of both the teachings of Jesus and 
the teachings about Jesus, but not before the 
author has sought, with the aid of Dostoievsky, 
to clarify that in Jesus which lifts him from the 
realm of a person about whom we may exercise 
private judgment to a Christ whom every man 
must encounter with decision. The discussion 
of God’s Redemption and Man’s Trust does not 
proceed without raising the knotty issue of hu- 
man initiative in the process of redemption. The 
uniqueness of the Protestant understanding of 
the church flows from the doctrine of the priest- 
hood of all believers and the free operation of 
God’s forgiveness which creates a hidden com- 
munity-building power continually bringing the 
“church of its fathers” under judgment. The 
Bible is not to be read on the terms of science, 
philosophy, and ethics until it has been dealt 
with on its own terms. These terms are some- 
what figuratively suggested as those of a 
““prompter’s script”? to the dialogue between 
God and man in the midst of a drama, Though 
Dr. Nichols does not quite say it this way, the 
implication is that we misinterpret the dialogue 
when we say that the drama of redemption is 
played out on the stage of history; rather the 
drama of history is played out on the platform 
of redemption. A final chapter shows the ethi- 


cal consequences of the Protestant destruction 
of the Roman wall between clergy and laity 


which makes only the former called of God in 


daily life. Lutheran and Calvinist varieties of: 


the doctrine of vocation are presented, and the 
powerful release of the latter through Puritan- 
ism is made clear, especially in its relationship 
to political democracy. The ultimate inability 
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of Romanism to make fundamental contribu- 
tion to democracy is the final point of a brilliant 
ray of anti-Roman polemic with which the ma- 
jor argument of the book is sidelighted. What 
floodlights it from first to last is that gospel 
which adds to all the churches do or say about 
God, and Jesus, and the Spirit, an audacious 
hope in resurrection and the life everlasting. 


W. B. BLAKEMORE 
Disciples Divinity House 
University of Chicago 


Faith, Hope and Charity. Translated by Louis 


A. Arann, S.S., $.T.D. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Bookshop, 1947. 165 pages. $2.50. 


This is a translation of Augustine’s Enchiri- 
dion and is one of the fruits of the monumental 
task undertaken by the Catholic University of 
America in translating the works of the Fathers. 
The entire series bears the title “Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers.” The purpose of the series, ac- 
cording to published notices, is to provide all 
Catholic priests and students in the English- 
speaking world with “a truly monumental col- 
lection of the works of the Fathers translated 
and edited under Catholic auspices.” It will 
thus remove the handicap under which these 
have labored heretofore of having to content 
themselves with “‘non-Catholic editions of these 
important sources for the study of the history 
of dogmatic development in the Christian 
Church.” 

Although one need not quarrel with the 
change in title, actually there is little in the 
volume that is not covered by the first member 
of the triad, Of the 122 paragraphs, the first 113 
are an exposition of faith using the three Ar- 
ticles of the Creed; 114-16 contain comments on 
the Lord’s Prayer, with slight reference to Hope; 
and 117-22 deal with Charity. This is the more 
surprising, since Augustine regards charity as 
the “crown of all virtues” and argues that “‘be- 
yond any doubt, a man with a right love also 
has a right faith and hope. But one who has no 
love, believes in vain, even though what he be- 
lieves may be the truth” (par. 117). 

One finds here the familiar doctrines of 
Augustine: God as Creative Will and Pure 
Being, evil as a defect of being and a defection 
of will, ‘“‘the whole mass of condemned human 
nature” as a result of the fall, carnal concupis- 
cence as the carrier of sin through the genera- 
tions, redemption through the God-Man, the 


Sacrifice of Christ, predestination, the complete 
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impotence of man, and the completely efficient 
will of God, the resurrection of the body, faith 
working through love, and the eternal bliss of 
heaven, and eternal torment in hell. There are 
also indications that Augustine gave impetus to 
Mariolatry, and, although his comments are 
somewhat obscure with regard to it, there are 
several passages that point in the direction of 
Purgatory. 

Even this small fragment of Augustine’s 
total theological production provides abundant 
evidence of the richness of his thought. The 
varied intellectual streams, Hellenic and Chris- 
tian, which converged in him are apparent. The 
equally varied theological traditions which 
claim his sanction, resting on different elements 
in Augustine’s theology, may also be seen in 
their embryonic form. The emphasis upon sin 
and grace, upon God as Sovereign Will, and 
upon the humility of Christ has surely left its 
mark upon Luther and the Reformation, 
though this reviewer is more impressed with the 
differences between Luther’s theology and that 
of Augustine than he is with the similarities. 
Both Thomism and Nominalism may claim to 
be more lineal descendants. 

Much of the pattern of later medieval the- 
ology can be discerned here. There are, of 
course, instances in which the translation bears 
witness to its translator. One notes, for instance, 
that, where earlier translations used ‘‘peni- 
tence” or “repentance,” this one uses “‘pen- 
ance,”’ though in at least one instance the trans- 
lator feels called upon to inform his readers in a 
note that this does not necessarily refer to the 
sacrament of penance (par. 46). Where J. F. 
Shaw uses “suitable repentance,’ Arand uses 
“commensurate penance” (par. 69). Although 
Augustine does not use the term “purgatory,” 
the translator appends a note to assure his read- 
ers that this is really what he meant, and the 
evidence is impressive. 

But these are minor itemsin the total picture. 
What is more important is the support given to 
the intellectualistic and legal interpretation of 
Christianity which is characteristic of medieval 
as well as modern Roman Catholic theology. 
The treatment of the problem of evil well illus- 
trates this. All being is good since it is the prod- 
uct of the immutably good Creator, but it is not 
unalterably or immutably good (par. 12). The 
good may be increased or lessened, but it can- 
not be wholly lost except by the discontinuance 
of being itself. There can never be evil where 
there is no good. If there were not some good 
in the evil, it would have no existence (par. 14). 


On the other hand, sin is interpreted in a context 
of law. The sin of Adam “‘laid upon all his de- 
scendants, whom he had vitiated in himself as 
their source, the penalty of death and condem- 
nation” (par. 26). All subsequent evil is evidence 
that the human race is “paying the well- 
deserved penalities for an impious rebellion”; 
the sin consisted in breaking with ‘“‘the whole- 
some subjection of legislation” (par. 27). These 
two elements in the concept of sin are held to- 
gether by the fact that the defect of being is 
the defection of will by which the creature turns 
himself into a rebel against God’s law. Human 
personality is a union of rational soul with a 
body (par. 36). His rationa] nature is constant- 
ly under attack from his passions and “from 
these diseased fountains—fountains not of 
abundance but of want—flows all the woe that 
is the portion of rational beings” (par. 24). 

The concept of salvation is suited to this in- 
terpretation of the nature of sin. Salvation is of 
grace, and grace results in the remission of sins 
(par. 52). This is possible because the violation 
of the original parent has been undone by 
Christ. Practically, however, grace as forgive- 
ness seems to apply primarily, if not entirely 
to original sin. Sins committed after baptism at 
least require compensation. The principal func- 
tion of grace thus comes to be to provide divine 
assistance to the will so that the defection of will 
may be cured. Sins are classified according to 
their gravity: sins that are not crimes, crimes, 
and sins that separate from the body of Christ 
(pars. 64-67). There is no salvation outside the 
Church, but ‘‘neither the whole Church nor any 
of its parts wishes to be worshipped as God or 
to be God to anyone” (par. 56). 

Any writing which deserves to be translated 
afresh after sixteen centuries does not need the 
commendation of a reviewer. Here is profound 
and creative thinking which is of importance 
for the understanding of the entire stream of 
Christian history as well as for the task of con- 
temporary theology. The translation is extreme- 
ly readable, the notes are numerous and helpful, 
though most of them involve Roman Catholic 
sources and explanations. In translating the 
works of the Fathers, the Catholic University 


of America is performing a service for all of 
Christendom. 


EpGAR M. CARLSON 


Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minnesota 
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A History of the Jews: From the Babylonian 
Exile to End of World War II. By Sotomon 
GRAYZEL. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1947. xxv+835 pages. $3.50. 


To condense almost the entire history of the 
Jews, which has the world for its stage and mil- 
lenniums for its extent, into one volume, is a 
daring undertaking, and few have succeeded in 
this task. It is gratifying to note that Dr. 
Grayzel is one of the few. The excellence of such 
a work, because of its compactness, should not 
be judged by the originality of its theories, or 
the new facts which it brings to light, but by its 
method of presentation and arrangement of the 
multitudinous events into well-ordered chap- 
ters and sections and by the ability of the writer 
to impart to the great mass of historical materi- 
al both vividness and unity. Judging the work 
by this standard, we can say that it possesses 
such qualities to a great extent. 

The historical method the author employs 
is that of the historian Dubnow in his Welt- 
geschichte des judischen volkes, who divides the 
entire Jewish history into two great periods, the 
Oriental and the Occidental. Each of these 
periods he subdivides into three epochs, empha- 
sizing in each the spiritual hegemony of certain 
geographic centers. Grayzel, who omits the 
biblical epoch, accordingly divided his work 
into five books corresponding roughly to the di- 
vision of Dubnow. The first is entitled “The 
Second Commonwealth” (586 B.C.E.-70 C.E.); 
the second, ‘‘Supremacy of the East” (70 c.E.— 
1000 C.E.); the third, ‘“The Jews in the West” 
(1000-1600 C.E.); the fourth depicts the history 
of the later Jewish Middle Ages up to 1789; and 
the fifth is devoted to the ‘Modern Period,” 
which like Dubnow, he begins with the French 
Revolution. Such a division conduces greatly to 
a harmonious picture of Jewish history, as it sup- 
plies both unity and diversity. Grayzel, how- 
ever, has improved greatly the method as far as 
the inner arrangement of facts and events is 
concerned. He finds common qualities in nu- 
merous groups of phenomena and events and 
groups them together into well-knit chapters. 
The value of the arrangement is enhanced by 
felicitous headings, as, for instance, the title 
“Reopened Doors and a New Home,” which 
supplies vividness to such important events in 
the seventeenth century as the settlement of the 
Jews in Holland, England, and South America. 

The great quality of the work is its compre- 
hensiveness and many-sidedness. The author 


presents all phases of Jewish history and em- 
phasizes the economic, social, and cultural 
phases of that long history with special stress 
upon the inner development of Jewish life and 
the spiritual factors which molded it. As an ex- 
ample we can cite chapter iii of Book IV en- 
titled “Prison or Refuge,” which is a masterful 
description of the Ghetto and life within it with 
its lights and shadows. The summaries append- 
ed to several books to list the salient facts of the 
eras conceived are a very helpful feature. Of 
value also are the numerous illustrations, many 
of which were never reproduced before. 

On the debit side we note that, while there 
are few errors in facts, there are omissions and 
an inadequate presentation of certain events 
and personalities. These seem to stem from two 
tendencies on the part of the author—a desire 
to avoid controversies and a striving for over- 
simplicity. Thus, in his introductory chapter, 
he speaks of Moses and his great work “‘of reviv- 
ing Abraham’s ideal of monotheism and teach- 
ing rules of conduct” without a word about the 
giving of the Torah at Sinai or the Exodus. 
Again, he omits the institution of the Great As- 
sembly—a mere reference to such an Assembly 
is found in the wrong place. The reason may be 
a desire not to enter into controversy with the 
radical view which denies or doubts both. But 
in a book where the Hanukkah legend about the 
cruse of oil finds place, there should have been 
place for the fundamental tradition of the giv- 
ing of the Torah. Likewise, the work of the 
Great Assembly originating in the Ezra- 
Nehemiah covenant, spoken of in Nehemiah, 
chapter 10, should not have been omitted. There 
are also other omissions, such as the revolt of the 
Jews of Palestine against the Byzantine Empire 
in 614, which was a serious affair. Inadequate 
are the characterizations of such personalities as 
Ezra, Hillel, Akiba, and others. The section on 
the rise of Christianity is oversimplified. Again, 
the belief in the existence of angels did not arise 
as a result of Jewish contact with the Persians 
(p. 126) as is evident from chapter 6 in Isaiah. 
Only the names of angels are first mentioned in 
Daniel. 

Notwithstanding these strictures, Grayzel’s 
History is thus far the best of such one-volume 
works and deserves a wide circulation. 


MEYER WAXMAN 


Hebrew Theological College 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Martin Bucer and the English Reformation. By 
ConstaNTIN Hopr. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1946. xiv-+290 pages. $6.50. 


The present work is an able, detailed, and 
factual study of Bucer. It gives evidence of a 
great amount of digging in manuscript material 
and reveals an author both conscientious and 
erudite. This book is of special value because 
Dr. Hopf has deciphered and printed some of 
the almost indecipherable manuscript letters of 
Bucer, John a Lasco, Peter Martyr, and Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. 

The question of the influence of Martin 
Bucer on the English Reformation is a problem 
worthy of study. In the past historians have not 
given much credit to Bucer, for the simple rea- 
son that they have not known much about this 
Strasbourg reformer. This ignorance is partly 
dispelled by the work of modern writers, who 
have labored long and effectively; but the 
lacunae in the life of Bucer are still so numerous 
that a definitve biography remains a desidera- 
tum. This is surprising in view of the fact that 
Bucer was a theologian and teacher of renown, 
a politician and churchman, and one whose in- 
fluence was especially strong both on the 
European and on the English Reformation. As 
exressed by Dr. Charles Beard in his famous 
Hibbert Lectures, Bucer held a middle position 
between Wittenberg and Zurich, theologically 
and geographically. 

In recent times we have profited from Wil- 
helm Pauck’s study, Das Reich Gottes auf Erden 
(1928), wherein Bucer’s intimate relationship 
to the English Reformation is revealed. A. E. 
Harvey’s study on Martin Bucer in England 
(1906) and H. Eell’s work, The Attitude of Martin 
Bucer toward the Bigamy of Philip of Hesse 
(1924), as well as his Martin Bucer (1931), have 
supplied further data. 

The merit of this work can be summarized 
briefly. It supplies a clear statement of Bucer’s 
views on the Eucharist, liturgical reform, mar- 
riage and divorce, usury, and relief for the poor. 
It reveals the connection between Bucer and 
such significant persons as Cranmer, Parker, 
Whitgift, Hooper, Gardiner, Bill, 4 Lasco, 
Martyr, Coverdale, Olivétan, Sebastian Mun- 
ster, and Rabbi Kimchi. And it measurably 
adds to existing knowledge in its discussion of 
Bucer’s attitude on the vestment controversy 
and his contribution to the English Bible. 

Dr. Hopf has unearthed some new manu- 
script material which includes Bucer’s corre- 


spondence on the vestment controversy. Bucer 
is seen as defending vestments, supporting An- 
glicanism, opposing Puritanism, and sharply 
differing with Hooper, the “father of noncon- 
formity.” Dr. Hopf has also carefully examined 
Bucer’s commentary on the Psalms (Latin ed., 
1529; English trans., 1530). From this examina- 
tion the conclusion emerges that Bucer’s mate- 
rial was utilized for the notes in the Psalter of 
Matthew’s Bible; that Bucer’s arguments are 
found in the superscriptions of the Psalms in 
Matthew’s Bible; and that the Psalms, printed 
for the first time in England in Marshall’s 
Primer, are identical with those of Bucer. The 
latter two conclusions are independently cor- 
roborated in the book, The Literary Lineage of 
the King James Bible 1340-1611 (Philadelphia, 
1941) written by Charles C. Butterworth, who 
deserves credit for this discovery; the first- 
mentioned conclusion is solely that of Dr. Hopf. 

This book is not easy reading, partly because 
a superabundance of extracts and footnotes in- 
terrupt the flow of thought and partly because 
the style is tense and jerky. Nevertheless, many 
readers will be thankful for the Latin quota- 
tions, collations, summaries of manuscript let- 
ters, and appendixes. There is an extensive 
bibliography and a good index. 


LELAND H. CARLSON 
Northwestern University 


Hartlib, Dury and Comenius. By G. H. Turn- 
BULL. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1947. 


xi+477 pages. 305. 


The author, professor of education in the 
University of Sheffield, presents in this book a 
summary of the contents of the private papers 
of Samuel Hartlib. These papers, lost in 1667, 
were found in 1933. After careful study of the 
thousands of documents, Professor Turnbull 
gives a comprehensive summary of their con- 
tents and adds lengthy quotations from the 
more important items. His efficient and schol- 
arly work was performed under the handicaps 
of wartime conditions, and, consequently, his 
notes and bibliographical aids indicate his fail- 
ure to keep thoroughly informed regarding more 
recent research in this field. But he calendars 
and quotes enough of the Hartlib papers to 
prove that they can shed much needed light on 
the cultural life of seventeenth-century Eng- 
land, particularly its educational and religious 
aspects. 
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Samuel Hartlib was a man of broad contacts 
and encyclopedic interests. His papers give some 
information about most of the outstanding po- 
litical, religious, and scientific leaders of his day. 
Hartlib, John Dury, and John Amos Comenius 
formed a triumvirate pledged to promote edu- 
cational reform, Christian reunion, and the in- 
terchange of British and Continental cultural 
ideas. Dury and Comenius ranged widely in 
their efforts to promote these causes. Hartlib 
remained in England, where he served as the 
chief advocate of the ideas and interests which 
the three friends held in common. Turnbull’s 
method of presenting the materials on each 
of the three men separately is unfortunate, as 
it involves duplication and confusion of details. 
The papers reveal Hartlib in a new perspective, 
and he should have been made the central figure 
in a unified study of the papers. 

The Dury documents and papers found in 
the Hartlib collection are rather disappointing 
despite their abundance. They furnish some in- 
teresting details but no major additions to the 
facts already known about Dury’s efforts to 
promote the cause of Christian reunion. Most 
of the facts revealed were available either in the 
published writings of Dury and Hartlib or in 
the Dury correspondence as summarized in the 
English Calendar of State Papers. However, 
Dury’s family history is revealed more clearly 
than in previously available sources. The mate- 
rials on Comenius are illuminating, but they 
call for no drastic revision of the more recent 
biographies of the great educational reformer. 

The discovery of these papers makes available 
the necessary materials for a definitive biogra- 
phy of Samuel Hartlib. It is to be hoped that 
Turnbull will undertake the preparation of this 
biography. Such a work will be a noteworthy 
contribution toward the understanding of the 
religious and intellectual history of England 
during the reign of Charles I and the Protecto- 
rate. The full significance of the Hartlib papers 
cannot be realized until they are presented in 
such a framework, and Turnbull is the person 
best qualified to perform this service. 

J. Minton BATTEN 
Vanderbilt University School of Religion 
Huldrych Zwingli: Seine Entwicklung zum Re- 
formator, 1506-1520. By OSKAR FARNER. 
Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1946. vi+-488 pages. 
Fr. 14. 
One of the paramount needs in contemporary 
Reformation research has been a definitive bio- 


graphical study of Huldrych Zwingli, the Swiss 
Reformer. With the inclusion of his works in the 
Corpus Reformatorum (Berlin, 1905 ff.), Zwin- 
gli’s writings are being made accessible in a re- 
liable and complete edition. Special studies have 
appeared on many aspects of his life and work, 
especially in the volumes of Zwingliana (Ziirich, 
1904 ff.) and in not a few entire books. But Far- 
ner’s is the first attempt to gather all the rele- 
vant material into a comprehensive biography. 

The present work is Volume II of that biog- 
raphy. Like Otto Scheel’s similar study of 
Luther, it traces Zwingli’s development ‘vom 
Katholizismus zur Reformation,” and it does 
so with scrupulous attention to the techniques 
of historical workmanship. Orienting his narra- 
tive around Zwingli’s various parochial stations 
between 1506 and 1520, the author employs a 
convenient and illustrative method of entitling 
his chapters in terms of the Reformer’s duties 
and attitudes: the priest, the pastor, the preach- 
er, the Erasmian, the student of Holy Scripture, 
the preacher of the Word of God, etc. This gives 
the reader glimpses of Zwingli from various 
angles and approaches. 

In addition, the author quotes his sources 
generously, almost prodigally. These include 
not only Zwingli’s printed writings, but manu- 
scripts as well, plus the highly significant 
glosses found in Zwingli’s copies of books by the 
Church Fathers, Erasmus, Luther, and others. 
Particularly generous are his citations from con- 
temporary chronicles and from Zwingli’s poeti- 
cal works, which may not be great poetry, but 
which do reveal parts of his personality and 
thought that might otherwise be forgotten. But 
with these citations there are many interpola- 
tions and translations by Dr. Farner; though in- 
tended to clarify the material for the modern 
reader, they often break up the flow of period 
and thought so much that the reader would have 
preferred either a straight translation or the in- 
clusion of this explanatory matter in footnotes 
or glossary. 

As was to be expected, the author is in great 
debt to Walter Kohler, perhaps this century’s 
leading Zwingli scholar. There is nevertheless a 
good measure of new material, and Farner 
shows his independence in his treatment of con- 
troversial questions as well. Every Reformation 
student will be interested in the discussions of 
Zwingli’s relationship to Erasmus (pp. 152-72) 
and to Luther (pp. 310-47), both of which are 
paragons of balarice and selectivity: Zwingli is 
neither as dependent upon his more famous con- 
temporaries nor as free of them as his critics and 
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supporters have maintained. Similar balance is 
shown wherever the author refers to Zwingli’s 
moral irregularities. 

Theologically, Farner tries to take a stand 
left of Luther and right of Zwingli; one would 
have to interrogate him on Calvin to delineate 
his position any more precisely. In any case, his 
theological position seems to be just about right 
for a biographer of Zwingli—close enough to ap- 
preciate, far enough away to evaluate. 

Twenty-eight illustrations of various sorts 
help to enliven the narrative, and two appen- 
dixes serve to clarify iconographic and geo- 
graphic problems raised in the text. 


JAROSLAV PELIKAN 
Valparaiso University 


Philip of Spain and the Netherlands: An Essay 
on Moral Judgments in History. By CEcIL 
Joun Cavovux. London and Redhill: Lutter- 
worth Press, 1947. XV-+251 pages. 18s. 


Dr. Cadoux’s book is an attempt to answer 
the critical attacks made on the Black Legend 
of sixteenth-century Spain. It is directed main- 
ly against Dr. W. T. Walsh’s Philip IJ and the 
Reverend R. Trevor Davies’ The Golden Cen- 
tury of Spain. 

Chapter i, ‘Moral Judgments in History,” 
describes the traditional view of Philip II, Alva, 
the Inquisition, William the Silent, etc., and de- 
plores the tendency to neutralize it by an eco- 
nomic interpretation, by the love of debunking, 
and the like. Chapter ii, ““Catholic Revaluations 
in History,” endeavors to show that Roman 
Catholics are capitalizing on the present desire 
to revise traditional estimates of the Spanish in 
the Netherlands and that they are abetted by 
editors and reviewers. 

Chapters iii-vii constitute the author’s case 
against “‘whitewashing the villains of the past.” 
The headings speak for themselves: ‘“The Char- 
acter of the Inquisition,” ““The Spanish Mon- 
archy and the Netherlands,” “The Duke of 
Alva in the Netherlands,” ‘“The Personal Char- 
acter of Philip II,” ‘“The Popes of the Period.” 
Chapter viii, ““The Character of Resistance to 
Philip in the Netherlands,” defends the Dutch 
revolt. Chapter ix, “The Personal Character of 
William of Orange,” is a brief for the great 
Dutch patriot. 

In chapter x, “Conclusion,” the author says 
that ‘‘the struggle between Philip of Spain and 
the Netherlands was at bottom a struggle over 
the following three issues: (1) that between vir- 
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tual (or shall we say, potential) democracy and 
irresponsible monarchical despotism; (2) that 
between religious freedom and intolerance; and 
(3) that between humaneness and savage 
cruelty.” 

It is difficult to assess a book of this kind. The 
author is a man of sensitive conscience. Being a 
pacifist by conviction, he had to weigh whether 
the Dutch resistance was as such justifiable. He 
concludes that, in the circumstances, their re- 
volt was not inconsistent with loyalty to Christ 
(pp. 220-23). He also shrinks from the attempt 
of some to defend Alva’s and the Inquisition’s 
ways of trying to keep the Netherlands Catho- 
lic. As Lord Acton has shown, one does not have 
to be a Protestant to agree with this. The author 
tries to be fair. While in the main he defends the 
moral judgment of even so extreme a writer as 
Motley, he realizes that many Protestant apolo- 
gists have been one-sided. 

On the other hand, I have seldom read a book 
with so much head-shaking. In the Preface Ca- 
doux says that, to make an assessment of this 
kind, it is not necessary to study the bulk of the 
sources in their original languages. His sources 
are secondary. He is concerned only with moral 
judgments after all. But it has not occurred to 
him that a number of historians have in part 
come to be critical of the Black Legend precisely 
through wide reading in the sources. If he admits 
that the traditional judgments on Philip have 
been oversevere, and on William the Silent over- 
mild, how can he account for the revision of 
these judgments without the new and wider 
study of sources? The author’s method of rely- 
ing on secondary sources renders his book value- 
less as history and unconvincing as a document 
of moral judgment. In fact, Cadoux has not 
even disentangled himself from the traditional 
notion that the medieval era and its church 
were degenerate (cf. p. 139). H. C. Lea, one of 
his secondary sources, might have told him 
that, say, in the affair of the Albigensians, the 
cause of the church was the cause of civilization. 

For all his striving after fairness, Cadoux 
argues like a prosecutor against Philip and like 
an advocate for the Dutch. He does not have 
that understanding of the medieval church’s 
ideology which enables a man to have a feeling 
of regret to see the unity of Catholic Europe 
breaking up. 

It is possible that he has been stung by au- 
thors like W. T. Walsh. The latter undoubtedly 
has learning in the sources, but he is so warm a 
partisan of his church that he can see almost no 
good in the Dutch Calvinists or in the Prince of 
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Orange. He loads Elizabeth with abuse. Both 
Cadoux and Walsh exemplify that which is not 
becoming to a historian. Across the fence be- 
tween them each shouts his abusive rhetoric 
against the cause of the other. This release of 
emotion has its place but not in a work that pur- 
ports to be history. More desirable is that rap- 
prochement in which each partisan strives very 
hard to temper his judgment of the other side 
with the knowledge that on earth there is no 
white versus black. Unless I am mistaken, 
Protestants generally do not any longer hold the 
Roman church to be a false church, and the 
Catholic can in any case acknowledge that in 
Protestantism there are at least many of the 
virtues some of his theologians have so well 
praised in the noble pagans. Generosity need 
not ascribe virtues where there is no evidence of 
them, but it does look for virtues. And gener- 
osity is also a Christian excellence. 

It is to be noted that Cadoux apparently 
finds nothing in the claims of Davies and Walsh 
that the sixteenth century is Spain’s Golden 
Age. Indeed, a Catholic culture is to him per se 
backward. On page 218 he cites with approval 
what a Catholic acquaintance told him, to wit, 
that ‘‘of all places where he would hate to live, 
Spain and Italy came first.”” One can only sigh. 


QUIRINUS BREEN 
University of Oregon 


The Philosophy of War and Peace. By ALBERT 
C. Knupson. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 210 pages. 
$2.00. 


The philosophical analysis and_ historical 
survey here presented of the development of the 
idea of peace shows that it is the work of a 
mature and careful scholar. It is thorough, bal- 
anced, fair, and honest. Dr. Knudson, emeritus 
professor of systematic theology of Boston 
University School of Theology, emphasizes that 
the basis of peace will ultimately be the con- 
quest of might by right. The peace which is pres- 
ently being imposed by force must become “a 
peace of justice, mutual understanding, and 
good will.” Faith and reason must control the 
use of force. “If world peace is to be made secure 
[international] relations need to be rationalized, 
moralized, spiritualized—not terrorized by 
atomic bombs... . The primacy belongs to the 
spirit.” 


The book is not one of the “‘we are deeply 
convinced and profoundly believe” sort which 
abound in peace literature. It begins with a 
statement of the apologetic for war which con- 
siders its inevitability on fatalistic, naturalistic, 
and statistic grounds. The case for war on the 
basis of its being instrumental to the emergence 
of heroism and unselfish sacrifice, cultural en- 
richment, and economic benefits is also carefully 
weighed. A critical survey is made of the causes 
of all international war since the emergence of 
the nation-states. 

The so-called “causes,” namely, militant 
nationalism, imperialism, ideas of race superi- 
ority, and overpopulation, when critically 
viewed, are not adequate to establish the neces- 
sity of war. The direct causes of war are “human 
wills.” The problem of the right of self-deter- 
mination or sovereignty is rightly viewed as the 
core cause of nations’ taking up arms. It is only 
on the grounds that the causes do not operate 
with mechanical necessity that the peace move- 
ment has any right to rational consideration 
at all. . 

The growth of the peace idea is traced from 
its beginning in the attempt to moralize war 
which was the opening of the recognition that 
war involves any moral issue at all. Progressive- 
ly among the peoples in Christendom various 
suggestions appeared for the establishment of 
organized internationalism. Dante’s De mon- 
archia, Pierre Dubois’s The Recovery of the Holy 
Land, The Bohemian Proposal by George of 
Podébrad, Erasmus’ The Complaint of Peace, 
Cruce’s The New Cyneas, Grotius’ The Rights of 
War and Peace, Henry IV of France’s Grand 
Design, Penn’s Essay toward Present and Future 
Peace, St. Pierre’s Project for Perpetual Peace, 
Rousseau’s A Lasting Peace, and Kant’s Per- 
petual Peace are investigated as tracing the his- 
torical development of the peace sentiment 
into carefully wrought plans. 

International anarchy, however, has con- 
tinued in spite of attempts to establish a uni- 
versal state or maintain a balance of power be- 
tween nations. Nor have the efforts to outlaw 
war or the principle of absolute pacifism met 
with significant success or support. 

The direction of hope for peace, the author 
says, lies along the path of a world federation 
founded upon the spirit of co-operation and the 
recognition of the moral obligations of the na- 
tions involved. Such a federation must be suffi- 
ciently empowered to impress its will by force 
upon transgressors, for “might... is at times 
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the only language the enemies of peace can 
understand.” The use of might must always be 
to establish right, for apart from “‘an underlying 
faith (in justice and good will) no true unity of 
mankind can be realized and no international 
security organization can fully achieve its 
peace aims.” 

Dr. Knudson points out that one of the fatal 
weaknesses of the League of Nations was its 
failure to take account of the inner dynamics of 
nations. This reader looked eagerly for a rigor- 
ous facing of the problem of how to give nations 
in such a federation the opportunity to come to 
eminence and leadership in the world and how 
to deal suitably with nations in decline. This 
question is central in a philosophy of permanent 
peace, especially since the issue of national self- 
determination is cited as crucial, unless we are 
blithely to believe that the rise and fall of na- 
tions is over and that the present great powers 


will continue to be such for all time. The provi- 
sions for trusteeship of backward and dependent 
peoples in the United Nations Charter or “some 
such arrangement” are proposed as a solution, 
but the proposal hardly matches the immensity 
and importance of the problem. 

To those who eschew absolutely the use of 
force, the hope voiced in this book will seem a 
throwback to a plan to make war to keep the 
peace. To those who regard war as the outcome 
of social and political necessity, the argument 
of the book will seem starry-eyed and unrealis- 
tic. To those, however, who are looking toward 
peacemaking by the means available within a 
world where radical moral idealism has always 
had an uphill struggle, the book will give cour- 
age and direction. For all readers it is eminently 
worthy of serious consideration. 


GERALD O. McCuLLocu 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
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Barck, Leo. The Pharisees and Other Essays. Trans- 
lated from the German. New York: Schocken 
Books, Inc., 1947. 164 pages. $3.00. 


The seven essays in this volume reflect something 
of the faith of a great man of God, who as spokes- 
man of German Jewry during the Nazi regime bore 
burdens of agony and despair which fall to the lot 
of few religious leaders. They take the form of 
philosophic reflections on the twofold history of 
Judaism: one internal and the other external, mani- 
fested outside the Jewish community. 

The title essay strikingly illustrates the inner de- 
velopment of Judaism. In the term ‘“Pharisee” Dr. 
Baeck finds ‘“‘what at that time was for the ‘com- 
munity’ of Judaism the ordinance of its self preser- 
vation: the sainthood of exclusiveness, and this ex- 
clusiveness was with regard to the ‘nations.’ ” Rep- 
resenting a summons and a mission, it was equiva- 
lent to election. The call to separateness applied to 
the Jews of all lands and particularly to the Jews of 
the Holy Land. This definition leaves out of con- 
sideration the separateness of the Pharisees from 
their fellow-Jews who refused to heed their in- 
terpretations of the word of God and to follow their 
mode of life and who were classed as >Am Ha?arez, 
“the people of the land.” In consequence of this 
omission the differences between Pharisaism and the 
other trends in Judaism in pre-Christian times are 
not clearly drawn. The author is on firmer ground in 
pointing out that the Pharisees were not a party, a 
school, or a sect but a movement within the Jewish 
people which found its leaders among the scribes and 
succeeded in turning the Jewish nation into a con- 
gregation of faith. 

The essay on ‘‘Tradition in Judaism’ investi- 
gates the process of transmission of biblical teaching 
in accordance with the predilections, convictions, 
and insights of the masters of changing generations. 
While dealing with the internal growth of Judaism, 
the essay sheds light upon the development of the 
New Testament. 

The history of Judaism outside the boundaries of 
Jewry is illustrated in the study of ‘Judaism in the 
Church.” It traces in outline the history of Christian 
dogma in the light of the tenacious hold of the Old 
Testament upon the Christian world. The three fol- 
lowing essayson ‘The Origin of Jewish Mysticism,” 
““Greek and Jewish Preaching,” and “Two World 
Views Compared” are fine contributions to the com- 
parative study of religion and culture. The closing 
essay on “The Character of Judaism” is devoted to 
an appraisal of the dynamic qualities of the Jewish 
religion, its ethical emphasis and its messianism. Dr. 


Baeck sees in Judaism the life of a unique spirit 
which claims man’s whole being and strives to dis- 
cover the way in which God’s will and man’s will 
become one.—SaMvuEL S. Conon. 


Bryson, LYMAN; FINKELSTEIN, Louris; and Mac 
Iver, R. M. (eds.). Approaches to Group Under- 
standing. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 858 
pages. $5.00. 

This volume represents the proceedings of the 
Sixth Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of 
Life. The theme of the conference, ‘‘Bridges for Cul- 
tural Understanding,” reflects more accurately the 
contents of the volume than does its title, which may 
suggest to some that it deals with problems and tech- 
niques related more specifically to the interrelations 
of race, nation, and religion. 

The conference, though planned before the end 
of the war, met in the shadow of Hiroshima and the 
announcement of the surrender of Japan. The time- 
liness of the conference topic is evident, for it focused 
on the central problem of our age—‘“the shocking 
failure of communication among men... the in- 
ability to achieve understanding with one another 
across the barriers that have arisen from differences 
of group, nation, religion, profession, skill, and 
philosophy.” 

The encyclopedic character of the volume makes 
either a review or a critique a sheer impossibility. 
Its nearly nine hundred pages contain sixty-seven 
chapters plus nearly two hundred footnote com- 
ments. Its sweep can be glimpsed from the range of 
the specialized fields that are assessed as potential 
bridges to cultural understanding—anthropology, 
the arts, agriculture, English literature, ethics, eco- 
nomics, education, political science, international 
relations, law, thermodynamics, statistical philoso- 
phy, history, the radio, administration and philoso- 
phy—to cite a partial list. 

The readers of this note may either feel that re- 
ligion is not accorded a large role in the building of 
cultural bridges or may be delighted that religion 
has so many allies in the cause. A proposal is made 
that, in order to achieve a religious undergirding of 
the United Nations, which is urgently needed, a 
world congress of religions be convened to evolve a 
global ethical creed. It is maintained that, while it 
would be impossible for the religions of the world to 
reach any consensus in the area of theology, there is 
sufficient similarity in their moral values and prin- 
ciples to make possible the formulation of a universal 
system of ethics. 
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“Our first task,” asserted the executive commit- 
tee at the close of the conference, “‘is that of discover- 
ing a method for bringing about adequate inter- 
change of thought on the high level needed... . 
Mankind is seeking the way to cooperation. Its in- 
tellectual leaders can help by overcoming temptation 
to set themselves against each other, by learning to 
labor and think together for the common good of the 
human race and its civilization.” The conference 
itself and this report of its proceedings are promising 
evidences of an interchange of thought on a high 
level—HEpLEy S. Drmocx. 


CHRISTOPHER, JOSEPH P. (trans.). St. Augustine: 
The First Catechetical Instruction. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1947. 171 pages. $2.50. 


This is another in the series of ‘‘Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers’ in which Roman Catholic scholars are 
presenting many of the writings of the Fathers in 
better type and more readable style. Dr. Christopher 
bases this volume very largely upon his earlier work, 
S. Aureli Augustini Hipponiensis episcopi de 
catechizandis rudibus liber unus, which is Volume 
VIII of the “Catholic University of America 
Patristic Studies” (1926). Here and there the trans- 
lation has been changed slightly and the notes have 
been compressed. The earlier work had the advan- 
tages of the Benedictine text on the opposite pages 
and of an extensive bibliography. Indeed, one of the 
weaknesses of the “Ancient Christian Writers” 
series is that the text is not given. But, on the whole, 
the translation is done with care and accuracy. 

Augustine’s treatise ought to be read by religious 
educators. It contains valuable hints on good teach- 
ing and reflects instructional customs of his day. 
There is at least one great passage which deserves 
quoting: “Why, then, should God not have made 
man, even though He foreknew that he would sin, 
seeing that He was to crown him if he stood firm, 
make him conform to the divine order if he sinned, 
and help him if he repented, being Himself at all 
times and in all places glorious in goodness, justice, 
and mercy? Especially since He foreknew this also, 
that from this mortal stock should spring saints who 
should not seek their own glory, but should give it 
to their Creator, and who being freed from all cor- 
ruption, by worshipping Him, should merit an ever- 
lasting life, and a blessed life with the holy angels” 
(xviii. 30). That is great writing, and it is a pleasure 
to read it in this edition of The First Catechetical In- 
struction. —MERVIN M. DEEMS 


Hopcson, Leonarp. Biblical Theology and the 
Sovereignty of God. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1947. 28 pages. $0.50. 


This little book consists of a lecture delivered at 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Wesley House, Cambridge. It contains a criticism of 
a certain type of “biblical theology” that has been 
more influential in Britain and on the Continent 


than in this country. Those who represent this school 
of biblical theology endanger the freedom and 
sovereignty of God because they absolutize the 
Bible, says the lecturer. They treat it as the only ex- 
pression of divine revelation. They set the Bible as 
the Word of God over against its status as a record 
of religious experience. They insist that the Bible 
must be its own interpreter, one passage being il- 
lumined only by the light of another. The author in- 
sists that the revelatory acts of God, of which the 
Bible is a record, must be seen and stated anew by 
each generation. It is not the biblical propositions as 
such that constitute the revelatum but the divine ac- 
tivity to which they bear witness. The Christian 
doctrine of the sovereignty and freedom of God de- 
mands that we recognize that the divine Spirit is not 
bound to the Bible, the church, piety, or learning 
but may use any and all of these as instruments of 
revelation. 

The first half of the lecture is an account of the 
recovery of the doctrine of the sovereignty of God 
in British theology. Professor Hodgson says that 
“present day theological thought asserts the Chris- 
tian doctrine of creation in the full sense of the 
word. The name ‘God’ is not a personification of the 
impersonal spirit of a process in space and time” 
(p. 14). A generation ago God was bound by the con- 
cept of natural law and an absolute idealism in 
philosophy which identified God with value; the 
life of God was identified ‘‘with the inner history of 
the universe.” The emancipation began with men 
like W R. Sorley and C. C. J. Webb and reached its 
goal in von Hiigel. It was accomplished by taking 
‘more seriously” man’s awareness “of standing over 
against God.” 

The booklet is a valuable index to the theological 
climate in Great Britain as seen by the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford.—J. Corrt RYLAars- 
DAM. 


Kiem, L’Aspt FELIX. Souvenirs, Vol. Il: La Route 
du petit Morvandiau. Paris: Procure Générale du 
Clergé, 1947. 267 pages. Fr. 160. 


The writer of this second volume of memoirs is 
one of the most attractive figures in French church 
life for the last half-century. It was he who wrote the 
very enthusiastic Preface to the French translation 
of the Life of Father Hecker, one-time Transcenden- 
talist visitor at Brooks Farm and, later, Catholic 
convert and founder of the Paulist order in the 
United States. The appearance of this book added to 
the controversy over “Americanism,” which Car- 
dinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland denied had 
ever existed. 

In this volume the Abbé Klein accounts for his 
active entry into a career as adventurer, priest, pro- 
fessor, publicist, and writer of over forty books, 
seven of which have received prizes from the French 
Academy. The student interested in the history of 
the church in the Third Republic will find only one 
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episode treated with new insight and real detail—the 
background of Cardinal Lavigerie’s famous ‘Toast 
of Algiers,” the toast itself, and its consequences for 
the rallying of French Catholics to the Republic in 
the 1890’s. Having been closely associated with 
Lavigerie, the most eminent French churchman at 
the close of the last century, Klein is able to trace 
with real authority and intimacy the course of events 
as they affected Lavigerie’s life and that of the whole 
Republic. 

This was not the only historic occasion in the 
midst of which he found himself. In fact, he notes 
that circumstances seemed to throw him into every 
controversy which would make him suspect, not, 
however, altogether to his own disliking. He re- 
counts his part in each with fascinating frankness, 
especially his own interest in the neo-Christian 
movement, the controversy over Americanism, and 
his work in trying to bring the church to terms with 
democracy. He considers himself, with good reason, 
a disciple of Montelambert and an heir to his posi- 
tion on liberalism. 

A great part of the book is employed in reviews 
of some of his literary works which began to appear 
in 1890, among which his Democratie et I’Eglise was 
one of far-reaching importance. 

This volume of memoirs leaves the “petit 
Morvandiau” in the midst of his work as writer for 
the Correspondant and as professor of philosophy at 
the Catholic Institute of Paris, the center of that 
activity later condemned as “Modernism.” 

This reviewer greatly anticipates joining him on 
his “route” in the third volume, which will un- 
doubtedly continue to mirror the tension of the 
writer’s life as he struggles for integrity while trying 
to live both in the City of Man and the City of 
God.—MeErritt L. Hutcais. 


Kuan, Anne L. The Mother’s Role in Childhood Edu- 
cation: New England Concepts, 18 30-1860. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 218 pages. 
$3.00. 


In the days of the mellow decline of genteel Whig 
culture in New England, as it tried to hold together 
in a world dominated by Jacksonian democracy and 
the Industrial Revolution, its ministers turned to its 
mothers and the utopianism of “fireside culture”’ as 
its last best hope of survival. The rough brutal world 
of industry and politics (man’s world!) could not be 
controlled by—in fact, was destructive of—New 
~ England’s traditional moral, religious, and political 
outlook. The burden of the nurture of a benevolence 
which would neutralize and overcome the character 
effects of man’s world was placed upon woman. The 
mother in the home, during the earliest years of 
childhood, was the savior! 

At the same time the proponents of America’s 
new educational vision were writing and establishing 
the new American public school with its new atti- 
tudes toward children and toward how learning best 
takes place. 


The confluence of these two streams of social in- 
fluence is analyzed in this book dealing with New 
England concepts of the mother’s role in childhood 
education. The period is the exciting one of 1830-60. 

We can guide better the present renewed interest 
in the home as the center of religious nurture by re- 
flecting upon this book. How much of the present 
zeal is also an escape utopianism from wrestling with 
a world that is too intractible for us? And how utilize 
it toward healthy home nurture? What were the 
reasons for the shift from a father propagated re- 
ligious culture to a mother-propagated religion—and 
of a soft ‘‘upper middle class” variety? How shall we 
avoid these errors today, unless we understand how 
they happened previously? 

Within what guiding image of woman’s self and 
role, of a father’s, of a child’s, and of a family home 
will we orient our efforts? How may we escape, as our 
forefathers did in this record, from the blighting ef- 
fects on family life of a religion which emphasizes 
chiefly man as a sinner? 

Therefore this record of the writings of people a 
hundred years ago on how mothers ought to pull so- 
ciety up by its ‘‘bootie” straps, is required reading 
for leaders in present church efforts in home educa- 
tion. Where, in this age of ‘‘modern”’ religious educa- 
tion, will we get as many ministers and lay women 
writing about children and the home! 

A sharpening-up of the contribution of each of 
the two protagonists (the new educator and the 
traditional religionist) and a more penetrating his- 
torical view (such as found in Schlesinger’s A ge of 
Jackson) would have improved the book.—Ross 
SNYDER. 


LAMOTT, WILLIS. Committed unto Us. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1947. 247 pages $1.50 (cloth); 
$1.00 (paper). 

The author spent many years on the mission field 
in Japan. In this book he evaluates the modern mis- 
sionary movement and demonstrates that evange- 
lism lies at the heart of all Christian endeavor. 
Western missionaries are judged in the light of the 
performance or character of the Western churches. 
“The greatest obstacle to the extension of the gospel 
today lies in the explosive nearness of the people of 
the world.” But all Christians are intimately related 
to the far-flung Christian program, since what was 
committed to a group or church was ‘“‘committed 


unto me.” The book will prove useful for study 
groups in our churches.—MERVIN M. DEEms. 


RADHAKRISHNAN, S. Religion and Society. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 242 pages. $3.50. 
The Kamala Lectures, which were delivered in 
1942 by the author, one of India’s foremost thinkers 


and scholars, are meant to treat “some aspect of 
Indian life and thought from a comparative stand- 
point.”’ “Social Reconstruction in the Light of Re- 
ligious Ideals” is the topic which Professor Radha- 
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krishnan has chosen for his five lectures, which were 
delivered at the universities of Calcutta and Bena- 
res. The author of the Hindu View of Life is known 
as one of the leaders of modernism in India. “Radical 
changes in our social habits and institutions,” he 
says, “are essential if India is to be saved from 
spiritual and physical death” (p. 138). He is no 
radical: ‘To be in too great a hurry to make funda- 
mental concessions to changing circumstances shows 
a lack of confidence in the principles of our tradi- 
tion; but never to change at all is stupid” (zbid.). 

Of the five lectures included in this volume, the 
first treats the ‘Need for Religion,” and the second, 
“The Inspiration of Religion and the New World 
Order”; the third and fourth are the most interest- 
ing and original. ‘‘Hindu Dharma”’ is the subject of 
the third, while the fourth is entitled “Women in 
Hindu Society.” The first two chapters are some- 
what conventional, their frequent references to the 
political situation appearing already dated, owing to 
the swiftly moving developments. And analysis of 
the fundamental concept of dharma, the “norm which 
sustains the universe,” the “principle of a thing in 
virtue of which it is what it is” (p. 107), must of 
necessity precede any discussion of Hindu society 
(cf. also A. Goomaraswamy’s Spiritual Authority 
and Temporal Power [1942)). 

Contrary to a popular misconception widely held 
in the West, Hindu thought is not unqualifiedly 
acosmistic and pessimistic. “The principle of 
dharma rouses us to a recognition of spiritual reali- 
ties not by abstention from the world, but by bring- 
ing to its life, its business (artha) and its pleasures 
(kama) the controlling power of spiritual faith” 
(p. 105). Professor Radhakrishnan is at pains 
throughout these lectures to make the spiritual 
foundations visible which represent the best of 
Hindu tradition, though we may feel that, at times, 
he does not stress enough the gap which has come to 
separate, in modern Hinduism, as in other religions, 
lofty principles and a reality dominated by the 
weight of dead tradition (but cf. Lecture IV). 
“Nothing,” in the author’s own words, “‘is so sub- 
versive to society as a blind adherence to outworn 
forms and obsolete habits which survive by mere 
inertia” (p. 113). Instances of a growing concern to 
adapt legislation and legal practice to contemporary 
needs and thus to purify the institutional life of 
Hindu society are hopeful signs that the enlightened 
and yet reverent attitude of the author is no isolated 
phenomenon. Balance and soundness of interpreta- 
tion which characterizes Dr. Radhakrishnan’s pro- 
cedure throughout this book is revealed also in his 
discussion of the Hindu views on war (Lecture V). 


—JOAcHIM WACH. 


SRAWLEY, J. H. The Early History of the Liturgy. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1947. 
Xvili+ 240 pages. $2.50. 


This volume, a revision of an earlier work bearing 
the same title and first published in 1913, will re- 


ceive a hearty welcome from all teachers and stu- 
dents of liturgy. It is this reviewer’s opinion that 
there is no better introduction to the early history 
of Christian worship to be had. 

The author uses the word “liturgy” to denote the 
central act of Christian worship, the eucharist. He 
carefully traces its history and development from 
primitive times up through the emergence of the 
Italian rites. References to patristic and other source 
material are studiously given in the footnotes. The 
style is interesting and clear. 

The revision takes into account the identification 
of the Egyptian Church Order with the Apostolic 
Tradition of Hippolytus; it accepts the Ambrosian 
authorship of the treatise De sacramentis and, in 
general, alters or modifies the treatment of particu- 
lar patristic writings when more recent liturgical 
studies demand that this be done. Of particular 
value to the beginner in liturgics are the last two 
chapters, which summarize the development of litur- 
gy in both East and West and, at the same time, 
trace out the meanings of the eucharistic offering as 
they are illustrated in the various texts. 

One cannot help but feel, however, that in a book 
of this kind an attempt should be made to introduce 
the student to the Geist of early Christian worship. 
Handbooks of liturgy are all too often described as 
“archeological,” containing a series of dry, uninter- 
esting facts. Liturgists should inspire their students 
to cultivate their “sacred imaginations” in the study 
of the great texts of the church’s liturgical worship 
of God. Although the task is admittedly difficult, it 
surely is not impossible to re-create some of the 
atmosphere of early worship, to recover for the stu- 
dent something of the ecstatic character of the 
Christian cult. This book fails to picture the growth 
and development of the Christian “mysteries” in 
such a fashion that might encourage the reader to 
“enter into” the primitive worship experience. None- 
theless, it is a book which every Christian minister 
and teacher ought to possess.—C. K. MYERs. 


STAFFORD, RUSSELL HENRY. We Would See Jesus: 


An Essay in Interpretation. Boston: Pilgrim 


Press, 1947- 120 pages. $2.00. 


Formerly pastor of Old South Church in Boston 
and now president of the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation, the author of this little book describes him- 
self modestly as a “minister of religion, without 
technical scholarship.” The reader will find, never- 
theless, that the book is based upon close acquaint- 
ance with New Testament scholarship and that it is 
also a product of long and loving reflection on the 
supreme person of whom the New Testament treats. 

The chapters of the book deal with the sig- 
nificant aspects of Jesus’ life, teaching, and sacrifi- 
cia] death, prefaced by a study of the Gospels as 
sources of our information. A chapter entitled 
“Good News” summarizes what is known of the life 
of Jesus up to the time of his public mission. Jesus’ 
proclamation of the Kingdom of God is treated un- 
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der three headings in as many chapters: ‘“The King- 
dom Within,” “The Eternal Kingdom,” and ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven.” There is a chapter on Jesus 
and the Mosaic Law, called “Law and the King- 
dom.”? Miracles are considered under the heading, 
“Works of Wonder.” Jesus’ pattern for his own life 
is suggested by the title, ‘“The Suffering Servant.” 
His resurrection is treated in a closing chapter, 
“Conqueror of Death.” 

Dr. Stafford has left the mark of his own per- 
sonality upon this book not so much in any attempt 
to throw new light upon problems of New Testa- 
ment scholarship as in matters of emphasis and over- 
tones. Thus there is a strong emphasis upon the 
basic mysticism of Jesus, particularly stressed in the 
chapter on “The Kingdom Within,” which seems to 
the reviewer one of the key chapters of Dr. Staf- 
ford’s book, “The Sermon on the Mount yields a 
view of reality strangely akin to [Plato’s].”’ The au- 
thor’s choice of certain keywords from John’s gospel, 
especially “joy” (John 3:29; 15:11; 16:22, 24; 
17:13), confirms this viewpoint. 

One should not forget to mention the literary 
skill with which Dr. Stafford has treated his subject. 
The writer is an artist with words—words, however, 
which always serve as instruments of significant 
ideas. “Jesus was a true democrat... . That is, he 
was genuinely considerate of all.” “Like Lincoln . . . 
Jesus loved the common people.” “Small minds [the 
Pharisees] had met a great soul.” 

While this study of the life of Jesus does not 
carry the reader into the field of theology in the 
sense that the recently completed trilogy of John 
Knox does, nevertheless it is clear throughout that 
Dr. Stafford is interested in meanings as well as 
facts. His book ends with the line: “Before we have 
gone far, discipleship leads into worship as it did 
with the first disciples long ago.”—CarL E. PuRIN- 
TON. 


Watson, Goopwin. Youth after Conflict. New York: 

Association Press, 1947. 300 pages. $4.00. 

In the light of an analysis of what happened after 
the Civil War, after the first World War, and what 
is happening after the second World War, this edu- 
cational psychologist of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, forecasts what may be expected from the 
generation that will be maturing in the 1950’s. It is 
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a keen penetration into the social forces shaping the 
lives of the younger generation. The author lists © 
seventy characteristics which are affecting, and ~ 
which in large measure may determine, the personal- © 
social development of two million boys and girls © 
who will enter the ranks of “postwar youth” in each 
of the next ten to fifteen years. There is no dismal 
outlook, for the educator sees a definite progress in 
many areas of life. But there is a recognition, based | 
upon trends, that less attention will be given to for- 7 
mal religion, that little interest will be placed in | 
denominational differences, and that moral and re- 7 
ligious values are changing. Dr. Watson finds an 
increasing search for the values which make life 
worth while and a growing concern for ways of im- 
proving the social order. He sees a struggle between 
nationalism and internationalism, capitalism and — 
socialism, centralization and decentralization, super- 
naturalism and naturalism, realism and idealism. A 
rapid advance is looked for in both the physical and 
social sciences and their applications to life, in the 
refinement of educational goals and methods, and in 
forms of communication and social expression. There 
will be a multiplication of problems in areas of sex, 
broken families, self-indulgence, use of leisure, race 
and religious differences, economic relations, fear of 
war, spiritual depression, and definition and realiza- 
tion of expanding values. Both the author and W. H. 
Kilpatrick, who writes the Introduction, agree that 
the main problems are not due to war. Wars are re- 
garded as incidental in social change, though they | 
present problems of their own and mark periods of 
change. Human problems and hopes lie deeper than 
the phenomena which boil up during times of war, 
and the educator must understand the cumulative 
social forces and human potentialities which are re- 
vealed in a long-time perspective. The reader will be 
interested in the review of indices which mark the 
changing mores—technical advancements, kinds of — 
literature, recreational interests, economic changes, — 
liberalizing tendencies, and other significant lists. — 
One special fact noted is that ‘“‘youth” only emerged 
as a particular group in America after the 1920’s. 
From then on their role in society has been given 
increasing attention and respect. After delineating 
the varied prognostications the author makes the 1 
seventieth, “The unexpected will happen.” He is a 
prophet but not a dogmatist.—ERNEsT J. CHAVE. 








